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| Bie PARKER A. WOODUL (right), Portales, N. M., new president, 


GROWING BIRDS NEED 


These EXTRA GRINDING SURFACES 
on STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 


... 10 further pulverize their feed 


for better nutritional values. 


i 


... 10 help reduce the cost of feed 
per pound of growth. 


One glance at the photo above shows you why it pays sa 
poultrymen and farmers to STONEMO! M 
ake this test! 


Note the multiple, rough, hard, sharp-cutting surfaces! 


This is the GRIT that goes to work inside the birds’ There is often confusion in 

i the minds of farmers about 

gizzards —stays hard— won't dissolve— won't upset mineral balance soluble vs. insoluble grit. 
Make this test. Drop some of 

of ration —does the job it’s made for: grinding feed. the “grinding agent” your 
farmers are using in a glass of 

STONEM6O, in fact, grinds feed so finely that digestion and assimila- vinegar. If it fizzes or bub- 
bles, itis soluble— will dissolve 
tion are more nearly complete. Birds get better nutritional values — ~—change the mineral balance 


of rations—and should not be 
used as a grinding agent! 
Now — try STONEMO! See 
STONEMO is available almost anywhere from feed or poultry the difference. 


are helped to sound, healthy growth! Feed costs are also reduced. 


supply dealers. 


VO-AG COUNTY AGENT KIT 


Includes samples of STONEMO and special “Ques- 
tion and Answer” Bulletin which gives you many 
helpful facts about grit. Address: Dept. BFM-2 


STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT CO. 


Lithonia, Ga. Barre, Vt. = r 
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For Dependability 


SULMET 


SULFAMETHAZINE Lark 


Famous all-purpose sulfa for treating a wide range 


of bacterial diseases of farm animals and poultry ' 
High Effectiveness Low In Cost Easy To Give 
Bb IN CATTLE: Calf scours, calf diphtheria, bacillary enteritis, shipping fever, foot rot and 
metritis. 4 
ae IN POULTRY: Intestinal and cecal coccidiosis, pullorum disease in baby chicks, acute fow! 
i cholera and coryza. 


IN HORSES: Pneumonia, strangles, septicemia, bacillary enteritis and navel ill in foals. 


IN SWINE: Necro, infectious pneumonia. 


IN SHEEP: Shipping pneumonia, mastitis (blue bag), foot rot, bacillary enteritis, coe- 


cidiosis and lamb dysentery. 


SutMert Sulfamethazine is available in six dosage forms: Powper, TABLETs, 
Emutsion, SoLution 12.5% (may be used as a drench), and 
INJECTABLE SOLUTION available by or on the prescription of a veterinarian. 


Free literature gladly sent upon request. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of, 


Clip this coupon and send to us at the address below for your 


FREE COPY of “COMMON DISEASES OF LIVESTOCK” 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
AMERICAN Ganamid company 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N.Y. 


4 
inpustey 
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SEEDBURO 


SPECIALISTS 
IN 


* Testing 
* Grading 
* Handling 


SEEDBURO .. . oldest and largest 
organization in its field . . . main- 
__ tains the most widely assorted stocks 
of supplies in America for testing, 
grading and handling the products 
of the seed, grain and feed indus- 
tries. 


Since 1912 elevators, seed houses, 
and processing plants have come to 
Seedburo for quality equipment— 
have sought the scientific aid of ex- 
perienced Seedburo men in the so- 
lution of their most puzzling prob- 
lems. 


How to Grade Grain 


Grain grades and the approved 
methods of grading are simply 
stated in the Seedburo Catalog and 
Reference Book. The necessary 
equipment for such grading—mois- 
ture testers, weight-per-bushel test- 
ers, probes, scales, dockage, sieves 
and samplers are all illustrated and 
described in th: 144 page Seedburo 
Catalog. Send for your free copy 
today. 


758 Converse Building 
Chicago 64, Illinois 


| ministration, has cost him influence at the White House. 


| is dead-set against the Brannan plan—and his power in guidance of legis- 


| the forecasters more optimistic than they were a year ago. Most of them 
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WASHINGIONT 


By FRED BAILEY and JAY RICHTER 


“CLINT” IS RED HOT—Man-on-the-Hill to watch during the current ses- 
sion of Congress is the volatile, persuasive junior senator from New Mex- 
ico—Clinton Anderson. 

“Clint” is red-hot against the controversial farm pro- 
gram that Brannan... the man he urged as his successor 
to head USDA . . . is trying to sell the country. 

He frankly admits to friends that his opposition to the 
Brannan plan, now publicly endorsed by the Truman Ad- 


The ex-Agriculture Secretary, more and more, is to be- 
come a symbol of the split in Democratic ranks over farm 
policy. That split reaches into the heart of the powerful 
Senate Agriculture committee, headed by Senator Elmer  jinton Anderson 
Thomas, Oklahoma Democrat. 

Thomas is leaning more than ever toward the Brannan ideas... private- 
ly resents what he considers Anderson’s meddling with his authority as 
committee chairman. 

A major committee blow-up at this session is possible. 

Thomas is likely to push for hearings .. . and get them. . . on his bill 
(S 1971) that embodies much of the Brannan plan. But a vote in the 
full Senate is unlikely. 

Anderson’s ace-in-the-hole against a Thomas-inspired vote is another 
powerful Senator—Scott Lucas of Illinois, Democratic majority leader 
in the upper house. Lucas, normally a strong Administration supporter, 


lative action is decisive. 
In a recent hush-hush session with Truman, the Illinois Senator made 
no secret of his position. He told the President frankly that he couldn’t 
go along with the Brannan plan. 
Reason: He is running for re-election next fall, and wants the backing 
of the Farm Bureau which bitterly opposes anything Brannan proposes. 
Bureau backing in Illinois is considered a prerequisite to election. 
Back of the maneuvering of top Democrats lie some potent political 
ambitions. It is no secret here that any one of three men—Anderson, 
Brannan, Lucas—would like a vice presidential nomination come 1952. 
One of them may get it. Right now, Brannan has the inside track, 
especially since Truman has made it clear he is entertaining the notion of 
succeeding himself in the nation’s No. 1 job. 


FARM OUTLOOK BRIGHTER—The farm outlook in the New Year finds 


predict a more stable economy. 
Not that farm prices won’t decline. The experts look for a drop of 
about 10 percent. Net agricultural income could drop as much as 15 per- 
cent due to production controls, and a consequent drop in total volume 
of marketings. 
Still, the outlook is brighter now than at this (Continued on page 44) 
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Thousands of leading farmers in 
every part of the country have told 
us that Alcoa Aluminum Roofing 
makes the best roof they’ve ever 
put on. Here’s what they say, 
“Winter and summer it gives me 
more protection.” “It’s easy to put 
on.” “It never needs painting.” 


“It keeps buildings cooler.” 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


ROOFING SHEET 
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“ALCOA ALUMINUM ROOFING 
GIVES ME MORE PROTECTION 
| AT LOWER Cost” 


Alcoa Aluminum Roofing has been 
tested and proved longer lasting. 
Roofs of Alcoa Aluminum put up 
over twenty years ago still are in 
excellent condition, For extra 
value, extra long life, use Alcoa 
Aluminum —the metal that lasts. 
Your dealer has it or can order it 


for you. 


WEIGHT OR PROTECTION ? 
Alcoa Roofing is equal to 26 
U. S. gauge in thickness. Can" 
rust away, never needs paint 
ing, gives long life at low cost 


EXTRA STRENGTH - LONGER LIFE 
Alcoa Aluminum Roofing is the 
strongest gauge for gauge o 
any aluminum farm roofing 
now on the market 


COOLER BUILDINGS 
Farmers tell us, tests have 
proved, that buildings roofed 
with Alcoa Aluminum are up 
to 20° cooler on hot summer 
days. 


BUY WHERE YOU SEE THIS SIGN 
Alcoa Roofing, corrugated and 
V-Crimp, is available every- 
where from leading suppliers 
of building materials. Ask for 
Alcoa Aluminum Roofing 


@ MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


— 
, ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
14458 GULF BLDG., PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


Please send me the free bookletson Aleoa Alumioum Noof- 
\ ing and instructions for proper und easy application. 
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Let’s Talk Turkey 
About This Threat To Your Welfare 


Some time ago the anti-trust lawyers from Washington brought suit 
to put A&P out of business. 


They asked the court to order us to break up our stores into seven 
groups and sell each group to new owners; to sell our factories to 
still other new owners; to disband the Atlantic Commission Com- 
: pany; and to close all our central buying offices, including the Na- 
; tional Meat Department, the National Dairy Department and the 
| National Egg and Poultry Department. 
i 


Since that time, hundreds of thousands of farmers, as individuals 
and through their organizations, have been adopting resolutions, 
; writing letters and running ads expressing their opposition to this 
suit. 


{ The Farm Bureau Federation, at its recent annual convention in 
Chicago, adopted a resolution that did not specifically refer to the 
| A&P suit, but condemned current interpretations of the anti-trust 
laws. The resolution said in part: 


“Regulations should not be used to eliminate the possibility of inte- 
grated systems that are efficient and competitive. Such systems have 
the possibility of bringing about a badly-needed reduction in the 
margins that now exist between the producers and consumers of 
many items.” 


The reason farmers are taking a stand against this suit is because 
they recognize that it is a threat to their welfare; a threat to all agri- 
culture; and a threat to our national economy. | 


Have you figured out how much this suit could hurt you? 
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A Threat To Better Distribution 
of Your Products 


A&P is the largest and most efficient distributor of 
farm products. 

Obviously, this attack is a threat to the welfare of 
all the farmers who sell to A&P, for they will have 
to seek new outlets for their products. 

That will mean greater sales effort and higher sales 
costs for them. 

But it will have an adverse effect on millions of farm 
families who don’t sell to us at all. 

For the great amounts of food we move into con- 
sumption, the great merchandising effort we put 
behind food sales, tend to strengthen farm markets 
and boost the income of all farm families. 
Everyone wants the farmer to get good prices for 
his products. After all, we can’t have a prosperous 
country unless we have a prosperous agriculture. 
The price you receive for your product is the retail 
price, less the cost of distribution. 

To maintain good prices to farmers, therefore, we 
must eliminate unnecessary in-between handling 
costs and operations. 

A&P was founded and has operated for 90 years on 
the theory that the best way to attract and hold 
customers and build bigger markets for farm prod- 
ucts is to give the public more good food for their 
money. 

In order to do that, and at the same time do a good 
job for agriculture, we have had to work constantly 
to find better and less expensive methods of dis- 
tributing food. 

As a result, we have narrowed the spread between 
farm and retail prices. 

The methods we pioneered have been adopted by 
other food distributors. 

All agriculture has profited from them. 

Today farmers get a larger share of the consu- 
mer’s dollar. Their sales are higher. Their income 
is greater. 

This suit threatens to wipe eut many of these 
gains. 

Don’t you think agriculture will be hurt by this 
attack on its most efficient marketing outlet? 


A Threat to Your Living Standards 


The farmer is a consumer as well as a producer. 
His “real” income is determined by how much he 
has to pay for all the things he buys. 

This applies to food, as well as clothing and other 


necessities. For today, with the development of 
cash crop farming, practically no farm family pro- 
duces all the food it needs. 

A&P was the first of the nation’s chain stores. To- 
gether with the other chains and mail order houses, 
it has worked to keep living costs down and living 
standards up. 

The public has shown that they like our method of 
distribution by giving us and other efficient dis- 
tributors their patronage. We are big because the 
public made us big. 

If the anti-trust lawyers win this suit, a legal pre- 
cedent will be established that can be used to attack 
anybody who tries to do a better job, give his cus- 
tomers a better deal, and grows big in the process. 
Don’t you think your living costs will go up if the 
company that has done most to keep them down is 
destroyed? 


A Threat To Our National Economy 


That is why we say that the big issue here is not 
whether A&P engaged in some practices that alleg- 
edly violated the anti-trust laws. We know we 
didn’t. We know that we have always tried to run 
a good, clean business. Even if there were some- 
thing wrong with our methods of operation, it 
wouldn’t be necessary to burn down the barn to get 
rid of the mouse. 

The real question here is whether the anti-trust 
laws, which were designed to preserve competition, 
can be turned around to reduce competition. 

The real question is whether we are going to con- 
tinue to encourage people to do a better and more 
efficient job; or whether we are going to let the 
lawyers in Washington blow the whistle on any body 
who gets a little bigger than his competitor. 
Frankly, we admit that nobody needs worry about 
the owners of A&P. They could make a great dea! 
of money by breaking up this company and selling 
off the parts as the anti-trust lawyers wish. 

3ut we think you and every other American should 
worry about the kind of economic policy the anti- 
trust lawyers are trying to impose on this coun 
try—not by way of Congress, as it should be, but 
by way of court decrees. 

You may not sell to A&P or buy from A&P, 

But this is your problem, too. 

You don’t have to believe us. 
Think it over and talk it over with your friends and 
neighbors. 

Decide for yourself. 


Atlantic Commission Company 


and 


THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA COMPANY 
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Trailer Units are available in 

ree models—with five boom lengths— 
13" to 40 Booms may be mounted front 
or rear. 


ow E INSECT 
WEED SPRAY 


KROMER Sprayers have LARGE booms, 
LARGE volume high-pressure pumps and 
LARGE hose capacity for high gallonage 
corn borer and other control work. Years 
of dependable field service have shown that 
KROMER Sprayers deliver the correct 
volume and an even distribution of chemi- 
cals. Sensitive pressure regulator provides 
accurate ter low gallonage applica- 
tion when necessary. 


Insist On All-Steel 
Construction—Do Not Accept 
Substitute Materials 


All-Steel construction protected from rust and 
chemical corrosion by Finish “X" is superior in 
strength and weveres to all other materials. 
Finish "'X"' usec on KROMER booms and tanks 
is guaranteed to prevent rust and corrosion for 
the life of the KROMER Sprayer. 

Other features that make KROMER Sprayers 
dependable and satisfactory include KROMER'S 
wide angle fan type nozzle with long life, cylin- 
drical shaped orifice. This feature maintains uni- 
for application and minimizes drift due to wind. 

MER hose | is made of Hycar, a compound of 
rubber for highest chemical resistance. 

We have helpful information to send you. 
Write us today. 


0. W. KROMER CO. 


Dept. M, Minneapolis 11, Minn. 
Manufacturers of 


4 
| 
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WEp 
SPrax*t 


WEED 


KROMER Tractor Mount Sprayers are 
made in four boom lengths, 13° to 32’. 
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Coming Events 


Speak Up, Man! 

Are Your Magazines Showing?...... 

Extension Retirement 
Concepts of Leadership 


Colleges and Experiment Stations 


Judging Pictorial of Corriedale Ewes........ 
Information About Corriedales 

Ideal Type Corriedale 
Two-Unit Portable Hog 
More 

Puture Farmer 


4-H News 
What’s New in “Ag” Chemicals... 

Rural Appraisal System 

Helpful Booklets 


New Farm Equipment... 


Personals 


Principles of Contour Farming (Educational Insert). callers 
Better Farming Livestock Guide... 


...Fred Bailey and Jay Richter 


Milton R. Dunk 
Bill Clark 
..Oscar Loreen 
Dan O'Brien 


..W. C. Krueger 
..A. J. Webber 


..Parker A. Woodul 


| Brillion Iron Works, Ine... Lederle 
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DeKalb Ag. Assn. Nichols Poultry Farm 


Brower Mfg. Co. 
Calif. Chem, Co. 


Nitragin Co............ 


Peirson-Moore Co... 
Pillsbury Mills, In 
Poultry Trib 
Preco, Ince. 


Roof Welding 
Seedburo Equip. Co......... 


Shell Chemical Corp... 
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APMI SALES WAREHOUSES 


Eugene and Willamina, Oregon 
San Francisco, 925 Toland St., 24 
Datias, 4814 Bengal St.. 9 

St. Lovis, 4268 Utoh St., 16 


OTHER SALES WAREHOUSES 


BESSONETTE & ECKSTROM 
LOS ANGELES 11, CALIFORNIA 


PACIFIC MUTUAL DOOR CO. 
TACOMA 2, WASHINGTON 
BALTIMORE 31, MARYLAND 
CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
GARWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 
ST. PAUL 4, MINNESOTA 
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1000 skilled 
plywood workers stand 
hehind this trademark 


A PRODUCT is judged by quality of materials, quality 
of manufacture, quality of the men who make, sell and service it. 
Materials at Associated Plywood Mills are unexcelled—- 
Douglas fir that grows sound and big in the moist Oregon 
climate... Associated plywood plants are models of efficiency 
in the industry... And Associated employees, nearly 1000 strong, 
are experts in their craft, with special skills and long experience. 
The plywood they make is grademarked and trademarked 
double guarantee of quality on both exterior-type and interior- 
type panels manufactured by this company. 

APMI plywood is available at sales warehouses situated in 
the nation’s important population and building areas. It is sold 
and serviced by men who know plywood uses, and who would 
be happy to receive your inquiries for general information, 
for prices, for delivery schedules. 

APMI stock 60” 72” 84" 96” 108" 120° 144” 
Panel Sizes 


ASSOCIATED 


PLYWOOD MILLS, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: Eugene, Oregon 


PLYWOOD PLANTS AT EUGENE AND WILLAMINA, OREGON 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


ow MARLOW 
IRRIGATION PUMPS 


Here are the pumps that provide 
the newest features for modern sprinkler 
irrigation. Brand new in design, Marlows 
are engineered especially for today’s new 
pressure and capacity requirements. 
They will supply water dependably. 
They are thrifty and virtually mainten- 
ance-free in operation. Equipped with 
dependable priming devices and with 
engines that have the latest safety 


features. 


Marlow Centrifugal Irrigation 
Pumps are available in 12 models, sizes 
2 to 6 inch, including two models de- 
signed specifically for the new 2 and 3 
acre sprinklers. Capacities 50 to 1500 
GPM; pressures 30 to 200 PSI. Gasoline 
and Diesel engine driven. Skid mounted 


or with steel wheels or rubber tires. 


Models also available powered by 


electric motors. 


MARLOW PUMPS 


250 GREENWOOD AVENUE 


QUARTER OF 
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QUALITY PUMPS 
A CENTURY 


Write for irrigation facts 
and lete informati 


RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 


FOR OVER A 


Coming Events 


January 23-25—12th Annual Meeting, 
National Cotton Council of America, Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 

January 26-27—Soil Fertility School for 
Fertilizer Dealers & Salesmen, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 

January 27-28—list Annual Meeting, 
Northwest Section, American Society of 
Range Management, Pendleton, Ore. 

January 30-February 1—12th Annual 
Weed Control Conference, Denver, Colo. 

January 30-February 2— Wisconsin 
Farm and Home Week, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 

February 1-12—18th Annual Houston 
Fat Stock & Livestock Exposition, Sam 
Houston Coliseum, Houston, Tex. 

February 6-9—49th Annual Farm & 
Home Week, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 

February 7-8—Southern Weed Confer- 
ence, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 

February 9-11—47th Annual Meeting, 
Association of Southern Agricultural 
Workers, Biloxi, Miss. 

February 13-17—State 4-H Leader 
Training Conference, Yakima, Wash. 

February 19-25—National FFA Week. 

February 20-24—Southern Regional 


‘Conference for Negro Supervisors & Teach- 


er Trainers in Agricultural Education, 
Southern University, Baton Rouge, La. 

February 28-March 2—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Soil Conser- 
vation Districts, Atlanta, Ga. 

March 4-12—National 4-H Week. 

March 7—One week short course in 
Practical Management and Handling of 
Beef Cattle, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College. 

March 7-8—Wyoming Ranch Farm & 
Home Week, Laramie, Wyo. 

March 13—One week short course in 
Dairy Farm Management, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College. 

March 14-17—Central Regional Confer- 
ence for Supervisors & Teacher Trainers 
in Agricultural Education, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

March 21-22-—Michigan State FFA Con- 
vention, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing. 

March 23-25—Oregon State FFA Asso- 
ciation Meeting, LaGrande, Ore. 

April 3-7—Iowa Annual Extension Con- 
ference, Ames, Iowa. 

April 5-7—Northwest Junior Livestock 
Show, Auburn, Wash. 

April 11-14—North Atlantic Regional 
Conference for Supervisors & Teacher 
Trainers in Agricultural Education, Bar- 
bizon Plaza Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

April 17-21—Southern Regional Confer- 
ence for Supervisors and Teacher Trainers 
in Agricultural Education, Robert Richter 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 

April 29-May 6—National Home Demon- 
stration Week. 

May 1-5—Pacific Regional Conference 
for Supervisors and Teacher Trainers in 
Agricultural Education, Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

May 14—National 4-H Club Sunday. 

June 11-17—Texas Annual Extension 
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Conference, College Station, Tex. 

June 13-15—Illinois State FFA Conven- 
tion, Urbana, III. 

June 14-21—National 4-H Club Camp, 
Washington, D. C. 

June 19-21—Annual Meeting, American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, Statler 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

October 3-5—National FFA Judging 
Contests in Dairy Cattle & Dairy Prod- 
ucts, Waterloo, Ia. 

October 9-12—National FFA Conven- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 11-14—-National FFA Judging 
Contests in Poultry, Livestock & Meats, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

October 14-21—American Royal Live- 
stock Show, Kansas City, Mo. 

November 4-12—National 4-H Achieve- 
ment Week. 

November 26-30—National 4-H Club 
Congress, Chicago, II. 


Let the Truth Be Known 


We need some further frank discussion of 
4-H and FFA activities in our local areas. 
As George Erickson, Concord, Mass., said in 
your December issue, there needs to be full 
cooperation by the two programs. 

I have been a vocational teacher in a few 
counties in Pennsylvania for several years. 
I have found the extension representatives 
very fair in most instances. I have given aid 
in many ways to their programs and have 
even served as local 4-H leader. 

Most of this help has been absorbed into 
the extension program and publicized under 
that name. Fewer instances have occurred 
where their services were given to help a 
vocational program. 

Much of the cooperation I have experi- 
enced has been very much one-sided and, 
of course, isn’t the real thing. 

A vocational program is necessarily limited 
to a smaller school area, while a county 
agent has a field that includes the population 
of a wide area. It is impossikle to reach only 
a small percentage of the potential farm 
people. Duplication of effort is unpardonable. 

When a farm boy or girl carries on a good 
project program for his Smith-Hughes 
training, his efforts need to be concentrated. 
He is now in a more intensive training 
program than 4-H can offer. This training 
does not end with his formal graduation 
from high school, but continues, in some 
part-time or evening school class, and active 
membership in his Future Farmer chapter. 

Mr. Editor, you are to be commended for 
bringing some of these things to the atten- 
tion of your readers. The public press, in 
general, has been given the impression, in 
years past, that 4-H programs accomplished 
most of the achievements for farm youth. 
Today the real facts are being presented 
much better. 

Let the truth be known. There is plenty 
of work for both 4-H and FFA in training 
young rural America.—O. R. Sherman, vo-ag 
instructor, Ebensburg, Pa. 
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News Notes 


FROM LARRO RESEARCH FARM 


New Calf Feeding Program 
Produces Faster Growth 
With Less Work 


Newest improved feeding program to come from Larro Re- 
search Farm greatly simplifies calf raising and aids in the 
early development of a functional rumen. The new plan 
does away entirely with pro- 
gressive feeding schedules and 
saves time, milk and work. 


Here is the new program. 


1. Feed milk twice a day for 
five weeks. 


2. Feed Larro Calf Builder 
free choice until calf has 
consumed 100 pounds. 

3. Feed hay as soon as calf 
will eat it. 


4. Provide water at all times. 


Detailed information will be 


Weighing a new-born calf at Larro 
sent on request. Research Farm 


Simple Sawed Board Saves Time 
in Measuring Poultry Feed 


Poultrymen who realize that egg 
production can be increased and 


feed costs reduced by feeding 
accurately measured amounts of 
égg mash, will instantly see the 
value of this simple sawed board, 
used at Larro Research Farm 


Before the board is measured 
and sawed, hopper is filled with 
the measured amount of feed 
desired. The board is then sawed 
to dimensions which permit it to 


be slid along the top sides of 
: the hopper, thus leveling the feed 
to the desired depth. haw excess mash 7 removed from one end 


of the hopper after the mash is leveled off 


General Mills 
Larro Feeds 


‘Farm-tested” 


Address Dept. 70 at our nearest office—Detroit 2, San Francisco 6, Chicago 4. 
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Business Magazine for Leaders BA 
Who Train and Advise Farmers 


Challenge For February 


“How many people want to escape 
the unceasing cry of ‘Give! Give!’? 
But is giving not the very condition 
of existence? The clouds give rain. 
What else are they for? The flow- 
ers give their scent, the cows give 
their milk, and the bees, honey. The 
sun gives light and heat as the very 
reason of its existence . . . Who 
ceases to give, ceases to live.”—Au- 
thor Unknown 


Scouting Has a Birthday 

The 40th anniversary of the Boy 
Scouts of America will be observed 
February 6-12 in every part of the 
nation by more than 2,300,000 boys 
and adult leaders. “Strengthen Lib- 
erty” is the birthday theme. The 
Boy Scouts’ “Crusade to Strengthen 
the Arm of Liberty” continues 
through 1950. 

During Boy Scout Week, units will 
hold “Crusade Night” meetings 
when 1949 crusade awards will be 
presented. Representing the 12 
Scout Regions, 12 outstanding Boy 
Scouts will make a “Report to the 
Nation” at Washington, D. C., where 
the Movement was _ incorporated 
February 8, 1910. They will also 
take part in an impressive ceremony 
at. Independence Hall in Philadel- 
phia. 

The highlight of 1950 will be the 
second national jamboree which will 
see 40,000 Scouts and leaders camp- 
ing together at Valley Forge, Pa., 
from June 30-July 6, including 
Scouts of other lands. 

Today, there are approximately 
225,000 boys in Scouting, who ac- 
live on farms. Another 225,- 
000 are boys in towns under 2,500. 

Scouting’s big problem is that 
there are more boys than there are 
units to serve them. ‘To help out 
in this situation, youth leaders can 
emphasize the Lone Scout or Lone 
Cub program. 
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The Lone Scout or Lone Cub plan 


enables individual boys, eight years 
of age and over, to become Scouts, 
who for good reasons find it impos- 
sible to affiliate with a troop or 
pack. 

A Lone Scout or Cub, with the ap- 
proval of his parents, chooses an 
outstanding man in the community 
to act as his “Friend and Counselor.” 
This friend examines the Lone Scout 
or Cub in his advancement require- 
ments and assists him in making 
proper contracts in following the 
merit badge program. 

Additional information about the 
Lone Scout or Lone Cub plan may be 
secured by writing to Boy Scouts of 
America, Rural Scouting Service, 2 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y., or to 
your local council. 

Some of the best help in extend- 
ing Rural Scouting comes from the 
extension service and vocational 
agriculture. A booklet is now in 
preparation, outlining cooperation 
between Scouting and the 4-H clubs. 
A Scout belonging to an FFA chap- 
ter, or a 4-H club, may be awarded a 
merit badge for completing a merit 
badge subject, according to stand- 
ards set by these organizations. 

Many county agents and vo-ag 
teachers are now serving as Scout- 
masters, Cubmasters, troop commit- 
teemen, pack committeemen, and in 
other capacities. They are finding 
Scouting is an additional way to 
serve the people of their communi- 
ties. 

Scouting has helped millions of 
boys by giving them a code—some- 
thing to live up to. The Scout prom- 
ise is: 

“On my honor I will do my best: 
to do my duty to God and my coun- 
try, and to obey the Scout Law. To 

help other people at all times. To 
keep myself physically strong, men- 
tally awake and morally straight.” 

“It is better to build boys than to 
mend men.”’ By doing this, youth 
leaders everywhere can help 
“Strengthen the Arm of Liberty.” 
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2-ton shown with 14-foot stock rack—-1¥-ton also available 


Ya-ton 6-foot pick-up—also available 
with 6/2-foot stake body 


Studebaker %4-ton 8-foot pick-up — 
1-ton also available 


1%-ton shown with 12-foot grain 
body--2-ton also available 


1'%4-ton shown with insulated milk 
body—2-ton also available 


Studebaker trucks excel 
in low operating cost 


Sizes and wheelbases for hundreds of needs! 


K&? more of your farming in- 
come untouched by truck op- 
erating outgo. 

Haul your loads the modern 
economy way—get a husky, hand- 
some, trustworthy new Studebaker 
truck. 

Get the stand-out pulling power 
—and the stand-up staying power 
—of a Studebaker Econ-o-miser or 
Power-Plus truck engine. 

Get ruggedness that counts— 
and get it where it counts—with a 
Studebaker truck’s “plus” of frame 
length for maximum load space— 


Exclusive K-member frame! 
Look at that massive, rigid K-member ! It’s 
used in all Studebaker trucks. It gives firm 

to the engine mounts—reinforces 
the truck’s whole front structure—one of 
many wear-resisting Studebaker features. 
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with tremendously sturdy rear 
axles—-with exceptionally strong 
springs. 

Get a roomy, big-vision Stude- 
baker cab—with weather-protected 
safety steps inside the doors. It's 
the “day-long-comfort” cab that 
drivers call America’s finest. Stop 
in and check up on a Studebaker 
truck at a nearby showroom. 


STUDEBAKER TRUCKS 


Noted for low cost operation 
The Htadebaker Corp's. South Bend 27. lodiana U.S.A 


Everything's easy to get at! 


No standing on a box to service a Stude 
baker truck ! Wide-opening hood and close 
set fenders give real “‘lift-the-hood” acces 
sibility. Engine, ignition and instrument 


panel wiring are within easy arm's reach 
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CONTROL MASTITIS 


SELECT THE PRODUCT 


THAT BEST 
SUITS 
THE JOB 


PENSTIX” 
PENICILLIN BOUGIES 


Small, self-lubricated, slim sticks 
that you simply slide into the 
teat. Effective in mastitis 
caused by Streptococcus 
agalactiae. 

PENSTIX come in two strengths. 
25,000 units; packed in 6’s, 
12's, and 25’s. 100,000 units; 
packed in 6’s for more 

severe infections. Sanitary 
wrapped. Keep anywhere— 

no refrigeration required. 


PENSTIX-SM 


PENICILLIN-DIHYDROSTREPTOMYCIN BOUGIES 
Penicillin plus Streptomycin 


For the more complex infections caused 

by Streptococcus agalactiae and coliform 
bacteria. The sare kind of safe, easy-to-use 
sticks as Penstix, but with double-barreled 
effectiveness. 25,000 units of penicillin and 
25 mg. streptomycin. Packed in 6’s and 12’s. 


PENICILLIN OINTMENT 
VETERINARY 


Full 75,000 unit dose in the new 
one-pinch tube with improved nozzle. 


37S Geaws 
PENICILLIN OINTMENT 
CRYSTALLINE POTASSIUM 
PENICILLIN-G OINTMENT 
VETERINARY 


Consult your 

Veterinarian WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET ON MASTITIS © 
ped Physician WYETH INCORPORATED, Dept. K-2 | 
| PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
Send me FREE Booklet on MASTITIS 
| Town State 
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By BILL CLARK 


Associate County Agent 
Madison, Wis. 


(Illustration courtesy of ETHYL NEWS) 


@ LIKE COOKING and painting, 

speech making is an art. A good 
speech can’t be measured by precise 
mathematical formula. Neither is its ef- 
fectiveness proportional to the amount 
nor value of its subject matter. 

My aunt and my mother both knew the 
same recipe for pie crust. Both knew 
their pie facts. But mother’s was always 
the thinnest, crunchiest, golden-brown 
crust I’ve ever set a tooth to. Aunty’s 
was just so-so. Maybe it was the way 
she rolled the dough, or the prayer she 
said when she baked it. At any rate, 
mother came up with a crust that was a 
creation. Aunty followed the rules, but 
nobody ever asked her to bake the pies 
for a family reunion. 

What is a good speech? First of all, 
it’s a story or a proposition told or ex- 
plained orally. If any good, it’s gen- 
erally short, has a central theme, and is 
told so interestingly and convincingly 
that the audience listens with pleasure 
and goes home knowing what the speak- 
er was driving at. 

Sounds easy—doesn’t it?—but it ain’t! 
Reading this article won’t make you a 
Cicero or a Bryan. From its chaff you 
may glean a trick or two that friends in 


You, too, can speak more easily, clearly and effectively 
—whether your audience is one or ten thousand people 


the speaking game have handed me. 
Let’s hope they help you as they have 
me. 


Give the Speech a Title 


Several years back a friend of mine 
named Ted did such an outstanding job 
as program chairman of a service club 
that I asked him what his secret was. 
He replied, “I always give 'em a title. 
When I call up a Prof., I say, ‘Dr., our 
club would like to hear from you about 
soil conservation. Next Tuesday, we 
want you to talk to us on this subject— 
What is the City Man’s Stake in Soil 
Conservation?’ ” 

“If,” he continued, “I select the sub- 
ject, I know they’ll make advance prepa- 
ration, and I'm sure they won’t wander 
all over hell’s half acre.” 

Superb proof of the soundness of Ted’s 
philosophy came a few weeks later when 
he asked a stodgy, colorless, old plant 
breeder to give a talk entitled The Ro- 
mance of Plant Breeding. The title elec- 
trified the old fellow, and he rose to al- 
most unbelievable heights. 

First, then—give every speech a 
It will help you pre- 
It will keep you on the 


meaningful title. 
serve unity. 
beam. 

A good speaker always prepares psy- 
chologically just before his performance. 
Nobody ever influenced or instructed any 


audience without an overpowering, com- 
pelling desire to do it. A professional 
lecturer I know confessed to me once 
that he gets scared just before a talk. 

“At a banquet,” he said, “I gulp my 
food and smoke cigarettes. But I always 
put myself in the groove with a priceless 
little piece of abracadabra. Over and 
over I say to myself, ‘These people are 
fine folks. They want me to do my very 
best. They came to hear something 
worthwhile. I've got that something and 
I have to give it to them because they 
want and expect it.’” 

And now about preparing the speech 
itself. Lots of conscientious fellows learn 
somewhere that a great speech is the re- 
sult of hard, painstaking work. They 
find out that Churchill labored for hours 
over a paragraph, or that Roosevelt 
rewrote his first inaugural address 
five times. Result—they rewrite their 
speeches five times, and their audiences 
die 5,000 deaths. 


Speech Is a Spoken Art 


Poor fellows, they don’t realize that 
there was more to Churchill's and Roose- 
velt’s art than rewriting. Better for them 
to have imitated Bryan, who as a boy 
stood on the kitchen table and practiced 
declamation. Speech is a spoken, not a 
written, art. A friend of mine, rated as 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Are Your 
MAGAZINES 


Showing ? 


By OSCAR LOREEN 


Assistant State Supervisor & Teacher Trainer 
Olympia, Washington 


@ HERE IS a magazine cabinet that provides a neat way of 

storing and displaying magazines. Current copies are kept 
out on the shelves where they are clearly visible, and the back 
numbers are stored out of sight and away from dust in the 
compartments under the shelves. 

These plans are for a magazine cabinet that will accom- 
modate 28 different magazines. The size can be varied by 
making the cabinet longer or shorter to suit individual needs. 
The size of the individual spaces for magazines may also be 
varied according to needs. The commonly used magazines 
are of three general sizes in widths: 5-7 inches, those 8-9 
inches, and the wide ones about 11 inches in width. 

The needs of a particular department, so far as the different- 
sized magazines are concerned, should be carefully checked 
so that compartments of the right width will be provided in 
the magazine cabinet constructed. This magazine rack was 
designed by William N. Evans, vo-ag instructor, Lind, Wash. 


Bill of Material 
ENDS, %” fir plywood 
BACK, 4” fir plywood 
SHELVES UNDER COMPARTMENTS: 


Bottom, 2 pieces 
Middle two, 4 pieces 


6’ X 6’ 3” 


4” X12" Xe’ 
X10" 


SHELVES, SLOPING: 


Bottom, 2 


Middle two, 4 pieces. 
Top, 2 


BASE, Sloping Shelves, 4 pieces... 


DOORS, 4 pieces 


X 8" Xe’ 


10° 

X 8" X 6 
X 8" X6’ 
-4"X 3” Xo’ 
4” X 8” X6’ 


BASE, 2 pieces 


2” xa" x@ 


BOTTOM SUPPORT, 2 pieces............. 


SCREWS, 72 


a 
1%” X 8” FHB 


HINGES, 10 pair 


KNOBS, 10 


1%” ornamental or chest 
round 


CATCHES, Door, 10. 


friction or spring 


Repeat 


2’ Raows - 


Repeat 


6'- ie" 


FRONT ELEVATION 
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Retirement System Provides . . . 
Security for Extension Workers 


By DAN O’BRIEN 


County Agent 
Lancaster, New Hampshire 


@ ON JULY 29, 1944, at a meeting of 
the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion the following minutes were adopted: 

Applicability of Retirement Act to cer- 
tain positions and policy to be followed 
in determining wheth- 
er or not persons are 
subject to Section 
3(a) of the Retire- 
ment Act, as amended. 

The words, “in or 
under the executive, 
judicial, and legisla- 
= tive branches of the 
United States Govern- 
ment,” appearing in 
Section 3(a) of the 
Retirement Act shall be construed to in- 
clude only persons who (a) are engaged 
in the performance of Federal functions 
under authority of an Act of Congress or 
an Executive order and (b) are ap- 
pointed or employed by a Federal officer, 
and (c) are under the supervision and 
direction of a Federal officer and for 
these reasons are officers or employees of 
the United States Government.” 

By virtue of the fact that the coopera- 
tive extension employees under appoint- 
ment with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture met the above requirements, the 
benefits of the Federal Retirement Act 
were granted to them. 

This decision on the part of our gov- 
ernment is, in the minds of many, one of 
the greatest contributions to the future 
welfare of extension work in this coun- 


Dan O’Brien 


Financial security is of vital signifi- 
cance. Extension workers always have 
operated on a relatively low salary scale 
as compared to other professional people 
with similar technical training. Demands 
on an extension worker to maintain a 
reasonable standard of living and to pro- 
vide for his family does not enable him 
to accumulate a reserve for himself that 
will carry him through his latter years. 
Retirement is not only important in ex- 
tension work—it is vital. 

Various states have adopted, from time 
to time, different types of retirement 
systems. Some of the larger and more 
wealthy states have adopted extremely 
attractive systems, while some of the 
smaller or less populated states were 
compelled to either adopt a more limited 
system or no system at all. Because of 
this inequality to extension workers 


through state systems and the variety of 
privileges extended by different states, 
the need for a retirement system where 
all extension workers in all states under 
all circumstances would be treated alike, 
was obvious and apparent. Federal re- 
tirement is available to workers not only 
in the United States but in our terri- 
torial possessions like Hawaii, Alaska 
and Puerto Rico, as well. 


Six Percent Deducted from Salary 


The regulations require that anyone 
desiring to enter federal retirement must 
do so through his state university. This 
institution has a complete file of the 
years of service of each extension worker 
which must be submitted to the Civil 
Service Commission. The Civil Service 
Commission accepts the records as sub- 
mitted. Each university has a represent- 
ative on its staff who is responsible for 
the details involved in federal retire- 
ment. If the university refuses to submit 
these records to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and this very thing has hap- 
pened in a few instances, the extension 
worker is helpless. 

Deductions for federal retirement, 
once he has been accepted, are made in 
two ways. In the majority of instances, 
they are taken directly from the check 
at the state office, and the remainder of 
the check is submitted to the worker. In 
a few instances, the responsibility of 
payment is left to the worker. With the 
additional privileges that have been ex- 
tended to federal retirement, the deduc- 
tion now is 6 percent. 

What are some of the privileges avail- 
able to extension workers who affiliate 
themselves with the federal system? 


Here are a few worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 

1. Every extension worker holding an 
appointment with the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, regardless of the state in 
which he lives or the branch of service 
with which he is connected, is eligible for 
federal retirement benefits. 

2. An older extension worker who has 
been in the service many years may, by 
making back payments, receive the full 
benefits of the retirement system exactly 
the same as would have been the case 
had he been included in the retirement 
system from the beginning of his service. 
If he is not able to make this payment by 
the time of his retirement, his annuity 
will be reduced by 10 percent of the 
amount that he is indebted to the retire- 
ment fund. 

3. A worker may move from state to 
state and still continue in his retirement 
status. 

4. A worker may even change from 
one phase of federal work to another and 
still his retirement status will be main- 
tained. 

5. A federal employee who has had 
military service, may include his mili- 
tary service. Further, in computing the 
amount of retirement he will receive, 
which is based on the highest salary re- 
ceived for five consecutive years, if his 
military service salary is higher than any 
salary received while in the extension 
service, it may be used in computing his 
retirement payments. 


What Is the Retirement Age 


When is one eligible to retire under 
(Continued on page 37) 


The Following Table Illustrates Annuities Computed Under the Basic 
Formula When All Payments Have Been Made 


Highest 5-year average Years of creditable service 4 AB 
mf 5 10 15 20 25 30 | 35 

$200]  $400| $ 600 | $ 800 | $1,000 | $1,200 | $1,200. 
225 450 675 900 1,125 1,350 1,575 
250 500 750 1,000 1,250 1,500 | 1,750 
i ee 600 900 | 1,200 | 1,500 | 1,800 | 2,100 
325 650 975 1,300 1,625 1,050 2,275 
$5, 000....... ees: oe 750 1,125 | 1,500 | 1,875 | 2,250 | 2,625 
{SSE 1,125 1,688 2,250 2,813 3,375 3,938 
2,250 | 3,000 | 3,750 | 4,500 250 

The annual annuity is paid in 12 equal thly i li puted to the nearest whole dollar 


some of the above figures, therefore, are exact, while some are round 


figures close to the exact amount 
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The Newer .. . 


Concepts of Leadership 


Much of our failure in groups is due to the fact that our pattern of leader- 
ship assumes that leadership resides in a person and is exhibited by that 
person on all occasions. Leadership in volunteer groups does not reside in 
a person; it resides in the situation. The older concept permits dominative 
tactics, while the newer concept permits only democratic tactics. 


By D. M. HALL 


Agriculture Extension Service 
University of Illinois 


@ WE LEARN from what we do. And, 
in causing us to do, nothing is more 
important than the influence of other 
persons. 
Of course, we must be ready to be in- 


‘fluenced, and the softening-up is gen- 
erally a long-continued group process. 
“We are in large measure what we are 
‘because of the pressure of our social 


groups. 

_ What we think, what we value, what 
we do, all have been learned from our 
experiences in group life. The nature of 
‘the group determines the nature of its 
‘leadership and our susceptibility to its 
‘influence. 

' In family groups our parents tell us 
what we can and cannot do. At school our 
‘teachers push us around without much 
‘concern for how we feel about it. We 
Jare preached at in our churches and 
bossed on our jobs. Since we have had 
nothing but dominative experiences, we 
vhave come to place a high value upon 
dominative leadership. Is it any wonder, 
then, that we want to be a boss-man too? 

In America we set out to conquer the 
wilderness, each anxious to stake him- 
self a claim; to beat all others to the 
chosen land. We have been taught and 
have accepted the “survival of the fittest” 
idea. It has been taken to mean the vic- 
tory of the strong, the triumph of the 
individualist; it has become the motive 
for business. 

We have raised the image of the eco- 
nomic man and placed his characteristics 
of efficiency, thrift, drive and power be- 
side justice, wisdom and courage. Con- 
sequently, we can expect dominative 
behavior patterns. We can expect Amer- 
icans to believe that these patterns are 
right. 

Such behavior is contrary to our ideas 
of freedom, but we ignore that incon- 
sistency because we have been told that 
“anyone can be president” and we hope 
it will be “me.” Domination is distasteful 
to nearly everyone except the dominator. 
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Nevertheless, domination does work. It 
works in the army, it works in the 
schools, it works in the church and it 
works on the job. It works wherever the 
dominator has control of the rewards 
and punishments and wants to use them. 
It works better in Germany than in 
Britain. The British people organize “His 
Majesty’s loyal opposition,” but the Ger- 
mans cannot comprehend this notion. To 
them, loyalty means obedience. They 
have never been permitted to criticize 
their bosses. 


Many Levels of Domination 


There are several levels of domination, 
some bad, some good, depending on the 
situation. There is: 

1. Domination by might, i.e., parent- 
infant, master-slave, tyrant-subject. 

2. Domination by need or desire, i.e., 
guide-tourist, salesman-customer. 

3. Domination by knowledge or skill, 
i.e., surgeon-patient, teacher-student. 


4. Domination by economic necessity, 
i.e., employer-employee. 

5. Domination by mutual helpfulness, 
i.e., friend-friend, lover-lover. 

Domination is not always bad; in fact, 
some of the above relationships are nec- 
essary and desirable. But even at its 
worst, domination works, in spite of the 
fact that it is irritating, misleading, de- 
fensive and deadening, and places con- 
tinuous demands upon the dominator to 
hold down the lid. 


Sacrifice Is Not Remarkable 


We cannot judge a situation by how 
people accept it. By the nature of our 
rearing we have hardly experienced any 
situations other than dominative ones; 
consequently, we have come to believe 
that domination is acceptable. 

Neither can we judge the goodness of 
a situation by the number who are will- 
ing to submit it. Whenever a person 
dominates, there must be others who 
submit. The sacrifice is nothing remark- 
able, for those who spread their coats 
for others to walk upon are granted the 
security of a fellow traveler, and they 
gain status by reflecting the glory of the 
great. Thus, we see that concern for 
status may be expressed in either an 
aggressive or a submissive guise. 


We Need Leaders 


We need leaders, and every group has 
its leaders. But leadership does not reside 
in the person; it resides in the situation. 
Leaders are generated from groups; they 
depend upon and cannot exist apart from 
group life. In the end, we consider those 

(Continued on page 52) 


Present ideas of leadership permit dominative procedures—newer concept is to study demo- 
cratic behavior and put it into operation. This will help group workers solve problems. 
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Breakfast threesome transacting business for Roundtable discussion, western vo-ag teachers, region 1, (l-r): W. L. Norton, California: 
region 2, (l-r): P. H. Johnson, New Mexico; H. B. Gray, Arizona; Neldon Taylor, California; Leroy Bunnell, Utah; Leonard Hudson, 
H. Bradley, Kansas; and P. A. Woodul, N. M. Oregon; Robert Dahle, Utah; and Robert J. Bishopp, Wyoming. 


— 


Regional Meetings . .. 


Vo-Ag Convention 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. q 

December 6-10 

(Better Farming Methods Photos) Group of region 6 vo-ags pose on roof of Traymore Hotel. The gentleman E 


with the mustache is C. W. Seabold, Reisterstown, Md., vice president. 


Region 3, FRONT ROW (i-r): D. W. Martens, lowa; Harold F. Duis, Region 4 has a lively discussion in the Pine Room, (\-r): Harold R. 
Nebraska; Neil Johnston, Iowa; Jess Smith, Wisconsin; and Norman’ Binkely, Lexington, Ky.; Ron Frette, Washington, Ind.; Watson 
Kahl, Wisconsin. SECOND ROW (i-r): Dean Lancaster, Nebraska; Fowle, Traverse City, Mich.; B. Battershell, Shelbyville, Ill.; Enoch 
Layton Hoysler, Minnesota; Severin B. Sorensen, Nebraska; D. A. A. Tolleson, Malden, Mo.; F. M. Parkinson, Lena, Ill.; John Matthews, 
Crosier, Nebraska; and C. L. Wiegand, Wisconsin. BACK ROW (l-r): Shabbona, Ill., past regional vice president; Norman Hilgedick, Clar- 
Carl Laurenz, Wisconsin; Ralph Gruenwald, lowa; Olaf Vale, Wis- ence, Mo.; Maxwell Lampo, Neosho, Mo., new vice president for the 
consin; Eugene Lehrmann, Wis.; and Leonard Sommerfeldt, Wis. region; and Daryl C. Sharp, Minster, 0. 


Region 5 in session, (l-r): J. F. Wyse, South Carolina; M. B. Jordan, Hale, Arkansas; Jimmie Lovell, Tennessee; David E. McPherson, Ten- 
Florida; Alvie Wolf, Florida; R. M. Foster, South Carolina; A. C. nessee; F. S. Fitzgerald, Mississippi; and &. E. Gross, Mississippi. 
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National Farm Book Co. 


Viroqua, Wisconsin 


Book 
Bulletin 


We're Sorry! 


You know we advertise to ship 
your book orders by return mail. 
Our records for 1949 showed that 
we did just that with about 98% 
of our orders. However, we fell 
down on the other 2%, due to late 
train connections, weather condi- 
tions, etc. over which we had ab- 
solutely no control. Thus, we hope 
you will pardon us for this 2% 
delinquency. Thank you. 


® We ship your order by re- 
turn mail. 

@ 10% discount on all or- 
ders of $10 or more. 

@ Free desk copies when 12 
or more books of same 
title are ordered. 


@ You can concentrate your 
book needs in one order. 


NATIONAL FARM BOOK CO. 


Viroqua, Wisconsin 


From the Colleges and 
:, Experiment Stations 


Test Antibiotics for Foods 


First results of research on' a new 
method of food preservation, using anti- 
biotics, has been announced by scientists 
of the USDA’s Bureau of Agricultural 
and Industrial Chemistry. 

In their tests, canned vegetables were 
sterilized by adding very small amounts 
of an antibiotic and then giving the sealed 
cans a relatively mild heat treatment. 
This procedure proved as effective for 
destroying bacteria and other food-spoil- 
ing organisms as conventional canning 
methods, which require more severe 


cooking. 
* 


Release Vamorr Tobacco 


Strains of flue-cured tobacco—called 
“Vamorr”—which are resistant to root- 
rot and mosaic, two diseases responsible 
for heavy losses each year in Virginia, 
have been developed at the Virginia Ex- 
periment Station. 

Plant Pathologist R. G. Henderson said 
the Vamorr strains, developed after 15 
years of breeding work, are being made 
available through limited quantities of 
seed this year for the first time. 


* 


New “Pig Strainer” Sorts Hogs 


A pig-feeding device has been devel- 
oped in Northeastern California. 

The “Pig Strainer,” as it is popularly 
known, was invented by Jess Steiner, 
who lives near Cedarville. 

A new kind of creep, the “strainer” 
sorts pigs out by size at feeding time. 

A. J. Reed, University of Nevada ani- 
mal husbandman, explains how it came 
about. 

Steiner purchases buttermilk from the 
creamery at Alturas, which he feeds as 
part of the ration to his hogs. He figured 
out that it was necessary to feed the pigs 
according to size, since the small animals 
had difficulty getting their fair share of 
feed alongside the larger hogs. 

Therefore, he arranged his pens at the 
troughs where the buttermilk and con- 
centrates are fed in such a way that, by 
using creeps, the hogs naturally arranged 
themselves according to size. 


* 


Haircut Helps Milk Quality 
“Only clean cows produce good milk,” 

says Ed Stone, North Dakota Agricul- 

tural College animal husbandman. 
“Giving bossy an occasional haircut 


not only will keep a lot of dirt from get- 
ting into the milk pail, but it’ll put more 
dollars in the dairyman’s pocket,” Stone 
continues. 

Clipping when the cows first go into 
the barn for winter will keep up milk 
quality and cut down on cleaning time 
while getting the cow ready for milking. 


* 


Plant Diseases Farm Hazard 


Plant diseases continue to offer a seri- 
ous hazard to farming and need to be 
considered in all farm management op- 
erations, say Paul R. Miller and Jessie I. 
Wood, USDA plant scientists. 

This conclusion is reached from a re- 
cently-completed survey of losses from 
plant diseases and the effects on crop 
industries and on farm life. The survey 
is published as a Supplement to the Plant 
Disease Reporter, prepared by the Divi- 
sion of Mycology and Disease Survey of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering, Beltsville, Md. 


* 
Test New Orchard Heater 


Protection of orchards against frost 
may be achieved economically by a new 
device being tested by scientists at the 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

Clarence Hansen, agricultural engi- 
neer, Michigan State College, has con- 
duyted tests of the low-cost heater and 
reports that findings are encouraging. 
The heaters were used late this fall in 
the Benton Harbor cherry growing area 
and arrangements are being made for 
experimental work in the Florida citrus 
regions this winter. 


Rotary Tillage Booklet 


“Benefits of Rotary Tillage” is the 
name of the new, 32-page booklet 
compiled by Seaman Motors, Inc. 

It is available to all “ag” leaders 
and deals with 18 years of coast-to- 
coast experience with the Seaman 
Rotary Tiller. 

The history of rotary tillage, its 
basic principles, latest developments 
and applications are set forth in 
an interesting and authoritative 
manner. 

This booklet can be obtained free 
on request by writing to Dept. B, 
Seaman Motors, Inc., N. 25th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PROBLEM: SOLUTION: 
Livestock and poultry build up a high moisture Thermopane* insulating glass helps overcome these 
content in farm structures. problems. It is double-glass—two panes with 
dehydrated air sealed between them. It insulates 
What harm does this moisture do? the window so that the inside pane stays warmer. 


Cutaway View of 


Thermopone 
1. By condensing on windows in cold weather, it rots or 
rusts the window frames and often the structure beneath. 
This costs time and money for painting and replacement. 
What benefits are achieved? 


1. Condensation on windows is materially reduced. Thus, 
buildings are protected from rot or rust... keep in better 
condition, 


é 2. Windows stay cleaner—transmit more daylight —collect 
less bacteria. 
2. Steamy rig: aye gather more dirt and dust, cutting 

down daylight. The moisture and collected dirt provide 

breeding ground for bacteria. 


3. Down drafts are minimized—so that the planned flow of 
air can carry off the animal-produced moisture more 
efficiently. 


4. Barns stay warmer in cold weather, hence more healthful. 


Thermopane vides the benefits of window insulation 
without the bother of storm sash. It permits the use of 
larger windows for more daylight ...for more desirable 
working conditions ... for the better sanitation of a well- 
daylighted barn. 


3. Cold windows upset the smooth flow of the ventilation 
required to carry off excessive moisture. Tho moist air is 
drawn to the cold glass, where it condenses and runs down 
instead of being carried outside by ventilation. 


Thermopane reduces heat loss, conserves animal-produced 
heat and helps maintain more uniform temperatures. It 
permits designing buildings to take advantage of solar heat. 


Consult an L-O-F distributor or dealer for size data, or 
write for our Thermopane literature. And feel free to write 
us on specific probl in glazing farm buildi 


MADE ONLY BY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 


4. It creates a cold, damp environment that is insanitary 
and unhealthful for livestock and poultry. a 


*® 


2925 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohiec 
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FREE 


SHOW HOW TO MAKE YOUR 


GALVANIZED 


ROOFING AND SIDING 
LAST LONGER 


You'll find these helpful Manuals 
“worth their weight in gold” to you 
...in getting the longest service at 
lowest cost from your galvanized 
roofing and siding. Fully illustrated 
... with practical, non-technical expla- 
nations. No cost or obligation, as 
this is a free service to farmers by 
the American Zinc Institute. Just send 
coupon below...and remember— 


ONLY 


GALVANIZED SHEETS 


| GIVE THE 


STRENGTH OF STEEL 


PLUS THE RUST 


PROTECTION OF ZINC 


Time Proves galvanized sheets stay 
stronger longer. So for long-time, low- 
cost service, choose galvanized roof- 
ing and siding—strong .. . fire-and- 
storm-proof...economical ...‘‘Sealed 
in Zinc”’ against rust! 


HEAVIER COATINGS = LONGER LIFE 


"Seol of Quality” galvanized 

sheets corry an extro heavy 

zine cooting...2 of. per 

sq. ft. Lasts a lifetime. No 

rusting. No upkeep expense. 

The Super Sheet for Super 
Servicel 


MAIL TODAY! MAIL TODAY! 

American Zinc Institute Dept. 2617 

35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Send me Manuals checked below, without 
cost or obligation. 

oO Re pair Manual on Galvanized Roofing and 
Siding 

C) Facts about Galvanized Sheets 

UO Use of Metallic Zinc Paint to Protect 
Metal Surfaces 


Name. 
Address or R.F.D. 
Town 


State 
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COUNTY AGENT SHERMAN 
Sterling, Colo., is the chairman of the 
NACAA information committee and makes 
arrangements for the material that ap- 
pears on this page.—Editor. 


HOAR, 


County Agent Fred L. Webster, Belfast, Me., 
spark-plugged the above dairy exhibit which 
was on display at the Waldo County Farm 
Bureau. The foreground of the exhibit shows 
that one quart of milk contains the same 
amount of calcium as 39 eggs, 28 oranges, 
27 pounds of potatoes, or seven and three- 
fourths pounds of carrots. At the meeting, 
Webster presented awards to county winners 
in the Maine Green Pasture Contest. 


LUCIEN D. PAQUETTE, Middlebury, 
Vt., in addition to sending the informa- 
tion about Webster’s exhibit, gives the 
names of the new officers of the Vermont 
County Agents’ Association. The 1950 
officers are: Paquette, Addison county, 
president; Harry Mitiguy, Bennington 
county, vice president; and Ray Pestle, 
Windham county, secretary-treasurer. 
Paquette is vice chairman of the in- 
formation committee, Northeastern Re- 
gion, NACAA. 

The Vermont meeting was held at 
Burlington on December 14. Although a 
member of the New England association, 
Vermont maintains its own state asso- 
ciation. State membership dues are used 
primarily to send a Vermont county 
agent to the national meeting every year. 


TWO NEW YORK county agents were 
honored recently at celebrations. C. M. 
| Slack, Washington county, was honored 
| for his 25 years’ service as county agent. 
| After a big banquet, speeches were given 


by the state director of extension, state 
leaders of county agents, the commis- 
sioner of agriculture and markets, and 
some of Slack’s county agent friends. 
Slack was presented with a 15-cubic-foot 
home freezer and a small purse, besides. 

C. C. Davis was also honored for 25 
years’ service as county agent in Orange 
county. All of the former assistant agents 
but one were present and talks were 
given by state leaders of county agents, 
secretary of New York state county 
agents’ association, and by Tom Milliman, 
first Orange county agent. People of the 
county had intended to give Davis a 
car, but instead, gave him a $1600 purse 
with the suggestion that he pick his own. 


COUNTY AGENT J. F. SVINTH, Grants 
Pass, Oregon, sends a copy of the fall 
issue of the Oregon Jersey Review of 
which he is editor. The Review is the 
state magazine for the Oregon Jersey 
Cattle Club, and has a mailing list of over 
2,000. In addition, Svinth is secretary- 
treasurer of the state Jersey club and 
clerks at the state fair Jersey judging 
activities and the Pacific Livestock In- 
ternational. Floyd also finds time to judge 
some county fairs, particularly if there 
are some Jerseys to be judged. 


Three Iowa county agents look over some 
production records on DHIA cows in the U. S. 
Bureau of Dairy Industry’s Division of Dairy 
Herd Improvement Investigations in the 
South Agriculture Building, Washington, D.C. 
They are (l-r): Howard A. Hamilton, Cedar 
county; Paul B. Barger, Blackhawk county; 
and Durk D. Offringa, Jones county. Twenty- 
eight Iowa county agents, under the leader- 
ship of Floyd J. Arnold, extension professor, 
dairy husbandry, Ames, recently spent three 
days with specialists of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture at the Beltsville, Md., Research 
Center, where they studied the results of the 
long-time dairy-cattle breeding program and 
related lines of research. 
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a Tus IS OUR YEARLY RE- 
ie i ay 0 A or r PORT to our friends—and 


business associates—on 


5 | RS America’s farms and 
ranches. 

4 and It tells you how much 


business Swift & Com- 


pany did during 1949... 

O what we took in from the 

O e sale of our products... 

O7 * how much we paid out for 
9 ; our raw materials, and all 

d pe & ( / the many costs of doing 
business ...and what 

was left over to plow back 

into the business, and to 


pay to the 64,000 shareholders who 
own our company. 


j Swift operates in a 
WI) de large and highly com- 
petitive industry 


2 You and We Are Both in the Livestock-Meat Business | jn wich ve 


vides a nationwide 


And we both know mighty well that big sales don’t mean big earnings. market for livestock, ah 
There’s a whale of a difference between gross and net. Here are some of the and supplies a nation- pS 
things which make that difference: _ demand ne meat = 
roducts, at low cost. 
WE BOTH BUY RAW MATERIALS P ayn 
There’s your breeding stock and feeding stock . . . raw ot ts 
materials without which you can’t do business. We, too, “1949, jail ape rs coy 
buy raw materials. Hogs, lambs, cattle and calves, dairy fre ad 
and poultry products, cottonseed, peanuts and soybeans — y > 
ke th test part of the dollars we receive from sales out just about 99 cents. And of that 99 
ae ee es cents paid out, 77.1 cents went to you 
" farmers and ranchers in payment for i 
WE BOTH BUY NECESSARY SUPPLIES 7c" yment | 
ae the meat animals, poultry, eggs, cream, Be 
You’ve got to have fertilizer, seed, grass, hay and grain ee oil seeds and other agricultural prod- ial 
... . We must buy salt, boxes, barrels, shipping cartons, ucts you sold us. 74 
thousands of items. They cost 4.5 cents per dollar of busi- We print this report to agricultural 
ness done. , people because there is such a close in- 
WE BOTH PAY WAGES terest between us. You and we deal to- 
You pay hired hands; veterinarian and other fees; costs of sed every working day of the year : 
haying or other contracted jobs; living costs of members ou get a large part of your yearly in 2 
of your family who work on the place . . . Likewise wages come from what you sell to meat pack 
and salaries take a big bite out of our sales dollar; ers—Swift and others. And it’s from 
$237,519,974 last year: 17 times as much as paid in you wat we get the raw materials of 
dividends. our business. ~~. ; 
WE BOTH PAY TAXES 
You pay real estate, property, income, excise and other , : ny 
taxes. We pay taxes too. . . in every state in the Union Vice Pres. & Treas., Swijt & Company é 
and in hundreds of counties and er ... Taxes 5 
must be deducted before we, or you, can show any net P sala p 
profit. Last year our taxes totaled $31,042,994. Quick Facts About Swift's 
WE BOTH MEET TRANSPORTATION COSTS te 1980 
» Sale: 9 91° 
Gasoline, tires, auto and truck repairs cost you money. Our Total Sales were $2,213,160 242 
Last year transportation cost us $50,078,225. That's a Our Net Earnings were $25,826,129 if 7: 
necessary business expense. Here’s how our average sales dollar ‘ 
WE BOTH CARRY INSURANCE, ETC. was spent: 


You have “incidental” expenses . . . telephone, electric ther Agricul 17 le 
light, heating, insurance policies, interest, depreciation. LTP 29 


We have all those, plus many others, including cost of re- For Employes’ Wages & Salaries 10.7 
search laboratories and test kitchens; of retailers’ mer- For Supplies ; 4 5e 
chandising aids . . . In 1949 our “‘incidentals’”’ added up For Transportation 2.3c 
to $61,737,271. For Taxes 1.4« 
IF WE WORK HARD AND MANAGE WELL, For Other Business Expenses 2 Be 
WE BOTH MAKE SOME PROFIT Total spent out of each average 98.8c 
Some people, seeing only the big figure of gross sales, say, ““What profitable dollar er? 
businesses ranching, farming (and meat packing) are!’’ They don’t stop to Remaining as Earnings: 
think that most of what comes in goes right out again. In our case about —to shareholders é 
99c of the dollar went out to other people as dividends 0.6c 
or businesses... and about .6 of one cent retained in the busi- 
went to the 64,000 shareholders who in- ness for future needs 0.6: 1 2¢ 
vested their savings in our Company. TOTA! —Y 
4 


AND, WE BOTH PLOW BACK SOMETHING INTO OUR BUSINESS B 
You re-invest part of your in new Swift & Company 
equipment, machinery, etc., to keep your operation effi- 

) ys We follow the same prudent business practice. Into UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
x ect reserves for such purposes went about half of our 1949 
. net earnings of $25,826,129. 


Natrition is our business—and yours 
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Corriedale Breeding Ewes? 
See Page 42 for Correct Placing. 
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TWO FACT-PACKED BOOKLETS ON 


How to Insulate Poultry Houses and Dairy 
Barns for Greater Production and Profits 


These two factual booklets are packed with money- 
saving ideas that every farmer will find helpful. 

One shows how to build insulated laying and 
brooder houses that help step up egg and meat pro- 
duction by protecting the flock against drafts and 
sudden temperature changes. The other shows how 
to build insulated dairy barns that help improve 
milk production by keeping cows warmer, healthier 
in winter, cooler in summer. 

Booklets tell what materials to use, and how. Get 
free copies for your file from the Celotex Dealer in 
your community, or mail coupon below today. 


Also Available—Complete Working Plans 


Bs for modern, labor-saving brooder and laying houses, 
s dairy barns and milk houses 


= 


With these practical, complete working drawings, 
any farmer can easily and economically construct 
farm buildings that save time and work, and in- 
crease profits. Show how to build insulated struc- 
tures that are cooler in summer, warmer in winter, 
always weathertight and easy to clean. Designed for 
the Better Farm Buildings Association by famous 
Agricultural Associates. You can get them at nomi- 
nal cost from your local Celotex Dealer. 


Insist on Genuine 


CELOTEX 


Building Products 


Insulating Building Boards * Asphalt Coated Insulating Sheathing 
Insulating Lath * Insulating Interior Finishes + Rock Wool Insulating Products 
Triple-Sealed Asphalt Roofing + Celo-Rok Gypsum Wall Boord 
Celo-Rok Anchor Lath, Plaster Cemesto Insulating Sidings Acousti-Celotex 
Flexcell Expansion Joints * Hard Board + Decorated Panels 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


When writing advertisers please meation Better Farming Methods 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. BFM 20 


Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me free the two Celotex booklets on how 
to insulate poultry houses and dairy barns for greater 
production and profits. 
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HISTORY—The Corriedale was developed 
in New Zealand, as a result of the crossing 
of long-wool rams on Merino ewes. 

In about 1886, James Little crossed 
Romney rams on Merino ewes. This cross 
proved unsatisfactory. He again under- 
took another cross, this time using Lincoln 
rams on Merino ewes. This cross nicked, 
and there began the slow process of fixing 
the desired type. 

For many years, the Corriedale was 
known as the half-breed sheep. In 1903, 
the name Corriedale was adopted by the 
breeder, because experiments of crossing 
the long-wool and Merino breeds were suc- 
cessfully carried out by James Little on 
the Corriedale Estate, Otago, New Zea. 
land. 

In 1914, the first importation was made 
to the United States when the breed was 
introduced as a western range sheep. 


COLOR MARKINGS—The face, ears and 
legs of the Corriedale are white. Black 
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Information About Corriedales 


spots on face, ears and legs are allowable, 
but brown spots on any part of the animal 
are considered defects. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS—The 
general appearance of the Corriedale 
should give the impression of a hardy 
sheep. In judging, equal regard must be 
given to carcass and wool, since the Cor- 
riedale is a dual-purpose sheep. 

The ears are medium sized, and are car- 
ried horizontally. The skin is pink. 

Mature rams weigh 185 to 250 pounds, 
and mature ewes weigh from 125 to 180 
pounds. Both sexes are hornless. 


FLEECE—tThe fleece is especially desir- 
able, ranging from four to six inches in 
length, weighing 10 to 15 pounds, grading 
as 56s combing, and having light shrink. 
The Corriedale carries a medium amount 
of wool over the head and legs. The face 
should be comparatively free from wool 


below the eyes, as wool blindness is a seri- 
ous defect. 


DISTRIBUTION—Corriedales have been 
exported from New England and Australia 
to many other countries. They first were 
brought into Wyoming late in 1914. From 
there, they spread into other western 
states. Today, Corriedales are not con- 
fined to any one section or to any partic- 
ular type of sheep husbandry. The breed 
is spread from California to Maine, and 
from the northern borders to the Rio 
Grande. 


BREED ASSOCIATION—The Corriedale 
Association, Inc. was organized in 1916 
and records Corriedales in this country. 
In 1914, only about three concerns were 
interested in the breed. In 1947, over 900 
active breeders were recorded. The head- 
quarters for the association are located at 
100 Garth Avenue, Columbia, Mo., Rollo 
Singleton, secretary. 


_ Ideal Type Corriedale Ewe 
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New Process RED STEER 
grows better crops because... 


lt feeds your crops better. For a quick boost at 
the start and progressive feeding through to 
harvest, use this modern plant food. Red Steer 
is so well blended, so well cured that its growth 
elements become available as needed by your 
growing crop. 


it lowers production costs. Crops 
that cost less to grow earn more 
money. The best way to lower 
costs is to grow bigger, high- 
grading yields. Because Red Steer 
feeds your crop the correct bal- 
ance of growth elements, it does 
lower production costs. 


it works better in your machines. Packed in 
sturdy bags, Red Steer can be stored safely in 
dry places. It is made to flow freely through 
fast-moving power drills or old 
standbys without caking, lump- 

ing or bridging. The growth ele- 

ments do not segregate in the 

drill. 


Swift’s New Process 


the evenly mixed growth 
elements flow freely 


Pick up a handful of Swift’s New Process Red Steer 
Plant Food. You can tell by the feel that it is excep- 
tionally uniform. Squeeze your hand, and it still runs 
out smoothly without packing or lumping. It is so free- 
flowing, so evenly blended that each plant gets the 
same proportion of growth elements. Each plant or hill 
is fed the correct balance of needed plant food. 

This modern better plant food will help you grow 
more from every acre you plant. Its cost is not an ex- 

nse. New Process Steer is a wise and profitable 
investment because it lowers your production costs per 
acre . . . earns more money from the crops you grow. 

Swift’s exclusive new manufacturing method—com- 
plete mechanical mixing followed by complete chemical 
processing—makes New Red Steer a better 
plant food. 

This new process makes Red Steer more uniform in 
four important ways: 1) uniform blending, mixing, 
curing; 2) uniform freedom from caking, lumping, bridg- 
ing; 3) uniform distribution through your machines; 
4) uniform feeding of your crop. 

To get better ope and bigger yields, use New Process 
Red Steer Plant Food ... no matter what crop you 

w or where you grow it. It’s peoes for pasture and 

y. Order all you need early. Then you'll have this 
great crop-maker when you need it. See your Author- 
ized Swift Agent today! 


Ask about Blenn &Brimm Swifts Specialized Crop Makers 


When writing advertisers please mention Better Farming Methods 
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Tell Your Farmers About the New. . . 


Two-Unit Portable Hog House 


By W. C. KRUEGER 
Agricultural Associates, Inc. 


@ SUCCESSFUL HOG raisers are gen- 

erally convinced that both the colony 
house and the individual farrowing house 
are basic to raising a high percentage of 
each litter to marketable age. 

This recently developed Better Farm 
Buildings Association design for a port- 
able hog house combines the essentials 
of both these houses. It serves as a shelter 
for pigs on range and is fitted to pro- 
vide two farrowing pens. It lends itself 
to concrete feeding floor type of opera- 
tion and to pasture management. 

Although more than twice the size of 
the old-fashioned “A” hog house it is 
light enough to be moved by team or 
tractor. The two-pen design saves con- 
struction materials and reduces chore 
time. 


Can Be Used for Colony House 


The illustration on this page shows 
how any two of these pen units can be 
combined to form a gable roofed colony 
house for winter farrowing. When 
brought together, the ridge boards are 
joined with bolts and a spacer strip nailed 
across the skid ends to hold the assembly 
rigid. A hinged batten door completes 
the job to make the building weather 
tight. 


Building Well Constructed 


The entire building is sturdily con- 
structed to prevent damage by hogs or 
when moved. Each two-pen unit rests on 
three 4” x 6” skids which support the 


floor joists. Diagonal bracing of six-inch 
boards stiffens the sub-frame. Additional 
bracing is provided at all corners, at the 
support posts and diagonally across roof 
rafters. 

The cross-laid double floor has a sand- 
wich layer of 15-pound felt. Chemically 
pressure treated boards are recom- 
mended for the floor lumber to insure 
good service under the high moisture 
conditions prevalent. 


Provide Space for Brooder 


Although the single shed-roofed house 
is shown with two pens, formed by a 
solid partition between them and a 
slatted partition across the front, these 
are removable and the two sections com- 
bined in one. A window and hog door 
at each end give light and access to each 
half. When opened, the door slides up 
over the inside face of the window. It can 
be opened from the alleyway when fitted 
with sashcord and pulleys. The relation- 
ship of door, pig guards and partitions 
provides a draft-free corner for the 
electric pig brooder. 


Plan Gives Complete Details 


Construction details are clearly shown 
in the plan. Because of its simple design, 
this house can readily be built by any- 
one handy with tools. In northern 
climates the front panels are best of 
solid construction and the space between 
the studs and also the rafters can be 
filled with mineral wool or comparable 
insulating material. The lower half of the 
permanent walls should be inside sur- 
faced with smooth material, such as 
cement asbestos sheets which can be 
steam sterilized or cleaned with chemi- 


Perspective view of the Better Farm Buildings Association portable hog house. The two 
units are combined to form a gable roofed colony house for winter farrowing. 


Send for BFBA Building Plans 


EFFICIENCY THROUGH 
FUNCTIONAL DESIGN 


To provide you with construction plans 
of the most up-to-date and efficient design, 
leading agricultural engineers, agricul- 
tural colleges, and farm building authori- 
ties have formed the Better Farm Build- 
ings Association. To date, 21 plans are 
available from members of the association. 

Check the plans for which you would 
like a list of companies having completed 
plans. Send all requests to Service De- 
partment, Better Farming Methods, Mount 
Morris, Ill. 

The following plans are available. 


0) 20 Cow One-Story Dairy Barn. 

OC) Two-Room Milk House. 

©) Insulated Tobacco Curing Barn. 

© Poultry Laying House, 125 bird ca- 
pacity. 


0) Garage and Work Shop. 

Single-Unit—T-Shaped Airplane Hang. 
ar. 

0 Multiple-Unit Airplane Hangar. 

©) Arched Brooder House. 

0) Colony Hog House. 

0 Cattle Feeding Shed. 

© Machine Shed and Repair Shop. 

Maulti-Story Poultry House. 

() Gambel Roof Dairy Barn. 

© General-Purpose Gothic Roof Barn. 

0 Refrigerated Apple Storage and Pack- 
ing Room. 

0 Refrigerated Farm Roadside Market. 

O Milking Parlor and Milk House. 

0 Walk-In Cooler. 

0 Potato Storage. 

0 Portable Hog House. 

O Farm House (Three-Bedroom — One- 
Story). 


cals without damage. 

The exterior wall surfaces, for both 
northern and southern use, are best 
finished in fire resistant asbestos siding 
placed over T&G sheathing. Asphalt 
roofing shingles over a deck of matched 
boards provide an attractive and fire 
resistant roof. Such shingles can be 
chosen to match those used on the other 
farm buildings. 
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STREAMBANK erosion, caused by the Santa Clara, created this 20-foot embankment on the 
farm of Clyde Graff, eight miles southeast of Santa Clara in Washington county, Utah. 
Valuable irrigated land was being lost every time rains came. 


y A. J. WEBBER 


‘S District Conservationist 
George, Utah 


CONTROLLING STREAMBANK 

erosion and increasing feed and 
ver for wildlife through the use of 
al-purpose tree and shrub plantings 
becoming a recognized practice in soil 
mservation districts in southern Utah. 
Streambank protection work in soil 
conservation districts in Washington 
county, Utah, was first undertaken by 
the Soil Conservation Service in 1939. 
Since that time, approximately 45,000 
linear feet of tree and cable revetments 
have been installed as a structural con- 
trol for protection of valuable irrigated 
farm lands. 

However, this type of installation pro- 
vides only a partial solution to bank pro- 
tection problems and must be accom- 
panied by the planting of willows and 
shrubs in the silted area behind the re- 
vetment in order to make a permanent 
living protection. 

In addition to the use of tree and cable 
revetments, various types of log and 
rail tetrahedrons, jetties, willow mats 
and other materials have been used as a 
mechanical means of slowing down flood 
water and causing the silt-laden streams 
to build up a bar behind the revetment. 

These silt bars, which vary in width 
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from a few feet to several hundred feet 
depending on streambank conditions, 
must be planted to some type of vegeta- 
tion which will stabilize the bar and pro- 
tect it from further cutting action by 
flood waters. Trees and shrubs having a 
dense mat of roots are usually best 
suited for this type of work. 


Provide Low-cost Erosion Control 


The primary purpose of all channel 
stabilization plantings is to provide per- 


SOIL Conservation Service technicians, working with the Lower Virgin-Santa Clara Soil 


manent, low-cost erosion control. Ex- 
perience in this area shows that mechan- 
ical controls and vegetative plantings 
must be used together to provide an ef- 
fective control. 

To be most effective, streambank 
plantings should not only prevent erosion 
of cutting banks, but also should include 
sufficient plantings from the edge of the 
streambank to high ground to slow flood 
flows and prevent the formation of' new 
flood channels behind the mechanical 
protection. 


Variety of Trees for Planting 


Plantings made in connection with 
streambank protection works along the 
Virgin River and Santa Clara, LaVerkin, 
and North creeks in Washington County, 
Utah, have consisted largely of Russian 
olive, rose, black locust, squawbush and 
black willow cuttings. 

These plantings were made with the 
idea that, by establishing vegetation to 
control erosion, habitats for game birds, 
such as pheasants and quail, could be 
developed at the same time. Ideal sites 
were established on silt fans in stream- 
beds, ox bows, waste areas between crop 
boundaries and streams and other suit- 
able areas. 

The above listed species have been 
used with the dual purpose in mind of 
providing a vegetative barrier as pro- 
tection to valuable farm lands and to 
provide an area adjacent to the stream 
where wildlife can find cover and pro- 
tection. By planting these dual-purpose 
species, actively eroding streambanks are 
protected and cover and feed for wildlife 
are provided in one operation. 

Every pheasant and quail hunter 
knows enough to look for birds along 
field boundaries and stream channels 
grown up with trees and shrubs. Many 
farmers, however, believe that these 


areas also harbor harmful insects and 
are a source of weed seed infection and, 
(Continued on page 42) 


Conservation District with which Graff is cooperating, worked out a plan for controlling the 
streambank erosion. The stream was directed through an old channel above this point, and 
trees and shrubs were planted in 1940. This shows the same area after the trees and shrubs 
had made a year’s growth. (Photos courtesy Soil Conservation Service, Southwest Region.) 
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IN MILLIONS 


UPON MILLIONS 


ONE for BOTH 


PREVENTION and CONTROL of COCCIDIOSIS 


During past months, thousands of raisers 
have benefited from amazing Sul eR mag 
These poultrymen learned by actual experience how 
effectively this new agent works—how it protects 
two ways against mortality. 

Your Feed or Remedy Dealer Supplies 
Sulfaquinoxaline in Feeds, Solutions, and Tablets 
Here is what this uniquely versatile and effective 
product can do for your own flock—as demonstrated 
in commercial experience on tens of millions of birds: 
SULFAQUINOXALINE 

Prevents cecal and intestinal coccidiosis of chickens. 


Controls outbreaks of cecal and intestinal coccidio- 
sis of chickens. 


Prevents and Controls coccidiosis of turkeys. 


Checks immediate mortality in acute fowl cholera 
of chickens, turkeys, and p nts. 


Checks the seven most important coccidia found in 
chickens and turkeys. 
SULFAQUINOXALINE 
It's Practical — may be administered in feed or 
inking water. 


it's Safe —does not interfere with egg production or 
nor does it produce other undesir- 
able side effects when used according to directions. 


It's Profitable — permits farm flocks to maintain 
greater uniformity, reduces stunting, increases feed 
economy. Published data show that Sulfaquinoxa- 
line-fed birds weigh 2/10 lb. more, and eat 1/10 lb. 
less feed per pound of gain, than untreated birds. 


Outstanding Pou Authorities have published 
thirty-seven scientific reports on the effectiveness 
of Sulfaquinoxaline. 


Your feed or remedy dealer stocks Sulfaquinox- 
aline in the following forms: 
SULFAQUINOXALINE IN SULFAQUINOXALINE FOR 

FEEDS: USE IN DRINKING WATER, 
Solutions for preventive 
use and contro! of out- 
breaks; Tablets for preven- 


tive use. 


Feed mixtures for preven- 
tive use; Feed mixtures for 
control of outbreaks; Pre- 
mixes. 


Earn extra profits by preventing coccidiosis deaths 
and by increasin cen feed economy and actual market 
poundage— with Sulfaquinoxaline. Investigate today. 
Ask your re supplier about this effective poultry- 


saving product. 


Sulfaquinoxaline 


MERCK Veterinary 


MERCK & CO., Inc 


Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, N. 
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MORE PROFIT FROM YOUR 
SOUL! With Less Hard Labor 


at 


PULVERIZERS 


PULVERIZES 
THE SOIL 


CRUSHES 


THE CLODS 


m te save you time, labor 
and tractor wear . . 


. and to 

jive you years of trouble- 
service long after ordin- 
ary pulverizers are worn out. 
mow in use... 

models for ail of soils, 


trom 
widths to triple gang 2! 
tolling widths. 


SYSTEMS 


spray NOZZLES 


TeeJet’s BEST 


TeeJet popularity Is nationwide. TeeJets are 
the preferred nozzles for all agricultural low 
pressure spray operations, because: 


© TeeJet nozmiles are precision made for spray unl- 
formity. 

® Uniform izati 

driftage. 


gives ge with minimum 


® Orifice tips and strainers in 
all capacities . . . inter- 
changeable without re- 
moving body from boom. 


"Lap-edge” spray pattern | 
assures even distribution. 


® Patented V-groove protects 
orifice against bumping. 


* V-groove provides easy 
spray direction alignment. 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 
3232 Randolph St.. BELLWOOD, ILL. 
SUBURB OF CHICAGO 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT ON 
AMERICA’S LEADING SPRAY RIGS AND SPRAYERS 
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FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA 


Activities 


National FFA Week 


February 19-25 is National FFA Week. 
Start planning now to celebrate during 
that week. 

Plan for news items. Make posters and 
signs. Have radio broadcasts, banquets, 
programs in school assemblies and at the 
civic clubs. 


New Official FFA Calendar 


At the recent National FFA Conven- 
tion, the Osborne Company was author- 
ized to manufacture and sell three types 
of FFA calendars. One is the small cal- 
endar, a copy of which was on display at 
the annual conference. The second is a 
medium sized, one-picture wall calendar; 
and the third is a large wall calendar. 
These latter two calendars will feature a 
reproduction of the beautiful painting 
which was displayed at the national con- 
vention. 

Arrangements have been completed for 
local chapters cooperating with the Os- 
borne salesmen to receive a royalty of 10 
percent on sales in the community. The 
National Future Farmer organization 


will receive a royalty of two percent. 

The Osborne Company, Clifton, N. J., 
has asked to have a salesman represent- 
ing that company call on the state super- 
visor of agricultural education before 
they get in touch with the local teachers 
of vocational agriculture. The local 
teachers will be asked to suggest the 
names of companies that should have the 
first opportunity to buy and distribute 
the official calendars. 

Companies buying these calendars will 
be permitted to stamp their names on 
the calendars along with a statement 
such as “Courtesy, First National Bank.” 


* 
25 New Chapters in Georgia 


Future Farmer membership in Geor- 
gia has jumped to 13,660, and is expected 
to go even higher. Several chapters have 
not yet paid any dues. 

This is an increase of 1,609 over the 
previous all-time high — 12,051 — which 
was reached during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1949. 

The establishment or reactivation of 25 
new chapters is partially responsible for 
the increase of members. 


SRP err 


The Elgin, Ill. FFA chapter’s prize-winning homecoming float. H. E. Raplus, FFA adviser, 
states more than 30 club and departmental floats were entered in the parade. 
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Photo Phete 


Straight fences and square corners give way to soil-saving Four-H club boys see a chalk talk on contour farming by 
curves in this sky-eye view of contour lines and strips. Tim Kaufman, 4-H conservation award winner, Armour, 8. D. 


I. WHAT IS CONTOUR FARMING? 

Il. HOW DOES CONTOUR FARMING PAY? 

Ill. WHERE IS CONTOUR FARMING NECESSARY? ; 

IV. WHAT ARE THE GENERAL TYPES OF CONTOUR FARMING? 
Vv. HOW DO I LAY OUT CONTOUR LINES? 

VI. WHAT ARE SOME OF THE IMPORTANT PROBLEMS? 


Introduction: Why Farm on the Contour? 2. Erosion has ruined 100 million acres, has badly 
A. Contour farming is basic to saving the soil. damaged another 100 million. Two hundred million 
1 7 Soil is our most vital national resource. acres is as big as Texas and North Carolina combined. 


(a) All that we eat, most of our clothes, and many This nation’s biggest wheat crop (1948) was harvested 
building materials are grown on soil. from less than 72 million acres. 

(b) Great civilizations in the past have disappeared . C. Ninety percent (414 million acres) of our remain- 
because they did not take care of their soil. ing arable land is subject to erosion. 

B. The total land area of the United States is 1.9 1. All 414 million acres need crop rotation, soil treat- 
billion acres. ment and good management to keep them productive. 

1. Only one out of every four acres (460 million) 
is suitable for regular cultivation. The rest is too dry, 
too wet, too steep, too stony or too poor for cultivation. 


IRREGULAR SETWEEN CONTOUR 
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Rotating on contoured strips is easier than rotating on 
square-cornered fields. Sod catches soil from strips. 


Grass strips alternated with wheat on the contour protect 
the Great Plains against both water and wind erosion. 


Contoured lister furrows hold water so it soaks in for 
future crop use, protecting against washing and blowing. 


Corn rows going around instead of up and down the slope 
prevent gullies, save topsoil and yield bigger crops. 
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(a) Only 15 percent is receiving needed practices. 

(b) At the present rate, we’re losing half a million 
of our best acres every year. That’s more than 3,000 
quarter-section farms. (See reference 0) 

E. Contour farming costs little to start. 

1. It pays good dividends every year in bigger crops 
and in topsoil saved. Read references G and H. Ask 
local sources for local practices and statistics.* 

F. It must be remembered that contour farming by 
itself is seldom a sufficient soil conservation practice. 


I. What is contour farming? 

A. It is doing all plowing, harrowing, planting, etc. 
on the horizontal or nearly horizontal level—that is, 
working around the slope instead of up and down it. 
(See illustration A) 

B. All furrows and ridges go square across the slope, 
across the direction of water flow, and slow it down. 
(See illustration B) 


II. How does contour farming pay? 

A. It saves valuable topsoil and plant food by reduc- 
ing erosion. 

1. Every furrow, every little ridge, every harrow- 
mark, is a dam helping to hold back water and soil. 

2. Slow-moving water is much less destructive than 
fast-flowing water. 

(a) When, for example, you reduce the speed of wa- 
ter 50 percent, you cut its erosive power by approxi- 
mately 75 percent; you cut the largest sized particle it 
can carry by approximately 98 percent. 

3. If strip cropping is part of your contouring meth- 
od, the sod strips help save both soil and water. 

(a) Besides the effect of growing sod, roots continue 
to bind soil particles together even after plowing. 

B. Contouring increases crop yields.* 

C. By contour farming you use your land, power 
and machinery more efficiently. 


Ill. Where is contour farming necessary? 


A. On tilled land sloping more than one percent, de- 
pending on erodability of the soil, average rainfall, 
length of slope, likelihood of cloudbursts.* 

B. Where can contouring be used alone—without 
strip cropping or terraces—as the only mechanical ero- 
sion control method? 

1. The damming action of contoured furrows and 
ridges becomes less with increasing degree of slope. 
(Illustrate by tipping a basin of water. The more “de- 
gree of slope,” the more water overflows) 

2. On long slopes, contouring is not enough to con- 
trol erosion, even though the degree of slope is small.* 

3. In dry areas, a series of single furrows on the 
contour in pastures helps hold back runoff. This causes 
more water to soak into the soil for plant use and helps 
establish a good sod. 


(*Note: for local facts and figures, ask your State College, 
Extension Service, Soil Conservation Service representative, 
County Agent or Vo-Ag Instructor.) 
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C. Generally speaking, slopes exceeding 12 to 15 
percent should not be tilled. They should be planted to 
grass or trees. 

1. Exceptions: terraced orchards, forest or fruit 
trees planted on the contour, rotation of grass and 
tilled strips between rows of contoured fruit trees. 


IV. What are the types of contour farming? 


A. Contouring without terraces or strips. 

1. All operations follow base contour lines. Point 
rows are managed by methods that experience has 
shown best in your locality,* or irregular areas between 
contour lines are left in grass. (See illustration B) 

B. Strip cropping on the contour. (See Ref. A, D)* 

C. Broad-base terracing.* 

1. Terraces follow the approximate contour. 

(a) In humid and semi-humid areas, they have a 
slight grade for drainage to sod waterways. 

(b) In semi-arid areas they are on the exact con- 
tour (absorptive types). (See references J, K, L, M)* 


V. How do I lay out contour lines? 

A. Study the farm or field to be contoured and get 
advice from a technically trained man.* He will show 
you how to locate and mark base contour lines and how 
to maintain them, and how to keep terraces repaired. 


VI. What are the most important problems? 


A. When to start. 

1. Now. Soil lost can’t be replaced, because it takes 
nature 300 to 1,000 years to build one inch of topsoil. 

2. Contouring and terracing are much easier and 
cheaper if done before gullies have started. 

B. Rearrange fields. 

1. Straight fence lines and square-cornered fields will 
give way to gentle curves, as fences are relocated to 
follow contour or terrace lines. 

2. Lanes and pastures are relocated in relation to con- 
tour lines, terraces, waterways, barns and lots.* 

8. Grassed waterways usually follow the natural sur- 
face drainage pattern, with discharge areas protected 
against erosion. 

(a) These must be sown to grass at least a year be- 
fore water is turned into them to give sod a chance to 
become established; otherwise, they will erode badly. 

C. Property lines. 

1. Drainage of runoff from one farmer’s land onto 
another’s is a problem that requires careful planning 
and calls for neighborly cooperation. 


VII. Reference materials. 


All these reference materials except items G, H, I, M, 
O and P are available without charge through the Edu- 
cational Division, J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 

A. Booklet “Level Farming on Sloping Fields.” 

B. Full color sound movie “Level Farming on Slop- 
ing Fields.” 

C. Wall poster “Contour Farming Pays in Three 
Ways.” (A, B, C for Midwest and Eastern regions) 


Fr 


Slopes produce good grass for hay or pasture. Sod lets 
water soak in, helps control floods, keep soil in place. 


SCS Photo 
Irregular areas between contoured corn strips produce hay, 
eliminate point rows. The distant hills are in pasture. 


Eastern and midwestern terraces have a slight grade to 
let excess water walk (not run) into sod waterways. 


Photo 
Great Plains terraces are on exact contour to hold water; 
broad and flat to accommodate big drilis and combines. 
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Hay and grain are sometimes in strips between contoured 
rows of fruit or lumber trees if slope is not too steep. 


SCS Photo 
This young planting of jack pine on a steep sandy slope 
will shelter wildlife, hold soil and make a cash crop. 


It is not unusual for a corn field to lose a ton of topsoil 
for every bushel of corn produced. Yields go down fast. 


BUSHIELS 


Contoured fields raise bigger crops than non-contoured 
fields. On top of that, they last many times longer. 
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D. Booklet “Strips and Curves.” 

E. Full color sound movie “Strips and Curves.” 

F. Wall poster “Strip Cropping Raises Yields on 
Sloping Fields.” (D, E and F for Western, Southwest- 
ern, Pacific Northwest and Inter-mountain regions) 

G. “Elements of Soil Conservation,” by Hugh Ham- 
mond Bennett; published by McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

H. “Soil and Men,” USDA Yearbook, 1938. 

I. “Save the Soil with Contour Farming and Ter- 
racing,” Illinois Circular No. 513. 

J. Booklet “Win Against Water.” 

K. Booklet “Moldboard Plow Terracing by the Island 
Methods.” 

L. Booklet “Advanced Farm Practices.” 

M. “Diversion Terraces and Contour Strip Crop- 
ping,” Cornell Bulletin No. 464. 

N. Other posters: “Island Terracing” (Moldboard 
Plow) ; “Easy Plan” (One-Way Disk Plow). 

O. Booklet “What Is a Conservation Farm Plan?” 
USDA Leaflet No. 249. 

P. Booklet “Our American Land, the Story of its 
Abuse and Conservation,” USDA Misc. Pub. No. 596. 

You can get other bulletins from your county agent, 
the soil conservation service, state college, extension 
service and U. S. Government Printing Office. 


VIII. Suggestions for presenting unit. 

A. First make sure class has a rough idea of the 
meaning of contour farming. This can be done by— 

1. Asking several students to describe contouring. 

2. Make a rough drawing on the blackboard to show 
the difference between farming up and downhill, and 
working around the slope. 

3. Use a carpenter’s level to illustrate the difference 
between farming “on the level,” though the tractor is 
traveling around a slope, and farming up and downhill 
though the tractor is not tipped toward one side or the 
other. 

B. Ask class to read material cited below and that 
available locally, and be prepared to discuss the six 
points headlined at the top of this insert. 

C. Preview the movie films, ‘““Level Farming on Slop- 
ing Fields” or “Strips and Curves,” whichever applies 
locally ; read booklets of the same title and be prepared 
to discuss contents before and after showing pictures. 
Be prepared to point out: 

1. Important scenes. 

2. Parts of film that have local applications. 

D. Following showing of film— 

1. Ask class to name important procedures covered. 

2. Name local areas where contour farming should 
be or is being practiced. 

E. Take class on trip to observe contoured areas. 

F. Have class practice laying out contour lines. 

G. Have class practice or observe construction of a 
broadbase terrace using a plow. 

H. Hold quiz sessions. 


J. 1. CASE CO. Racine, Wisconsin 
Serving Farmers Since 1842 
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Better Farming Livestock Guide 


During the past year, registrations for 
purebred livestock have been greater than 
for any previous year. You, as a county 
agent or vo-ag teacher, realize the merits 
of purebred livestock and are in a position 
to assist the farmers, 4-H and FFA boys, 
in obtaining purebred foundation stock 
and in registering the purebred stock. 

We are bringing many of the breed 
associations before you on this page to 
provide you with a ready reference. 


MAKE MORE PROFITS 
AVERAGE FARM COND 


+RAISE MILKING SHOR 


For the aver 


e farmer, 
Milking Short me are 
unbeatable. Produce 4% 
milk. Have greater car- 
value than other 
breeds. Second to none in producing milk 
and meat from homegrown roughage and 
grain from your farm! FREE facts. Or 
subscribe to Milking Shorthorn Journal. 
$1.00; $2.00 per year; 3 years, 


AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
Dest. BF-5, 4122 South Union, Chicage 9, Iilinols 


CORRIEDALES 


REVERSE THE TREND 
While commercial sheep numbers and 
registered sheep in most breeds were 
declining, more Corriedales were regis- 
tered in 1949 than in any previous 12- 
months period. Corriedales are third in 
number of registrations. 

There are many reasons 
@ why this breed is increas- 
& ing in popularity so rap- 
idly. For information and 
list of breeders write to 


Rollo E. Singleton, Sec'y 
CORRIEDALE SASSOCIATION 
100 N Columbia, Missouri 


Ton Litter Contest 


$3,000 
In Cash Prizes! 


Open to everyone with a litter sired 
by a registered Duroc boar and out 
of a registered Duroc sow. Litters 
must be farrowed between January | 
and April 30. For farrowing report 
cards and complete information about 
the big National Contest, write— 


Duroc Record Ass'n 


Duroc Bi Peoria 3, Hlinois 


Duroc Contest Closes Feb. 15 


According to word received from the 
United Duroc Record Association, Peoria 
3, Ill, the National Duroc Picture Judg- 
ing Contest is now in full swing and en- 
tries will still be accepted up to the Feb. 
15 deadline. 

Cash prizes totaling $300, plus trophy 
banners for the leading vocational agri- 
culture groups, 4-H clubs and veterans 
classes, are offered in the contest that is 
open to everyone. 

Entries are divided into senior and jun- 
ior divisions, and all group entries are 
rated on the average score of the top 
seven individuals in the group. Entry 
blanks and complete information about 
the contest may be obtained by writing 
the United Duroc Record Association. 


* 
Extension Retirement System 
(Continued from page 17) 
the federal system and receive full bene- 
fits? 
(a) He must retire at the age of 70 if 
he has had 15 years of service. 


({b) He may retire at the age of 60 
with 30 years of service. 

(c) He may retire at 62 with 15 years 
of service. 

(d) He may retire at 55, if he has had 
30 years of service. However, his annu- 
ity will be scaled down for the five years 
that remain between the age of 55 and 60 
at the rate of % percent per month, or 
three percent per year. 

A worker who has been in the retire- 
ment system more than one year but less 
than five years and who desires to 
change to another line of work will have 
all payments for his retirement returned 
to him with interest. If he has been in the 
system more than five years and less 
than 20, he may choose between having 
his money returned to him in a lump 
sum or leaving the money until he has 
reached the age of 62, at which time he 
will receive retirement benefits for the 
period of time that he served. 


How Annuities Are Figured 
How much will you receive? Al! an- 
(Continued on page 43) 


*® In Oregon —a Jersey was the first 
officially tested cow in the U. S. to 
| give over 1,000 pounds butterfat in 

two consecutive lactations on twice- 

daily milking. 
| 


*% In California—a Jersey was the 
first cow of any breed in the U. S. 
to produce, on official test, more 
than 10,000 pounds of butterfat. 


*% In Vermont — a 100-cow Jersey 
herd averaged more than 512 pounds 


| 107 N. Sixth Street 
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Making and breaking records everywhere 


YOU can profit with Jerseys, too! 


No wonder the swing is to Jerseys. Dairymen with an eye to 
profits know that record breaking cows are profit-making cows. 


butterfat per cow for eight consecu- 
tive years-—-10,934 pounds milk with 
588 pounds butterfat per cow in 1949! 


In North Carolina—a Jersey bull 
has 139 tested daughters averagir ie 
9,472 pounds milk, 515 pounds fat 


*% In Texos--a Jersey gave 19.497 
pounds of milk with 27 

butterfat in 365 days ne 
record for butterfat in a single year 


for registered Jerseys 


Join the swing! Write for information on Jerseys 
and our new booklet ‘‘More Profits For You.” 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


Columbus 15, Ohio 
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ABOVE: Life of the Bee. 
exhibits 


LET NASCO HELP! 


Everybody knows how visual in- 
struction pays big dividends. Stu- 
dents learn faster and knowledge 
“sticks.” If you are tired of out- 
moded methods .. . tired of work- 
ing too hard and accomplishing too 
little, place an order for teaching 
aids with Nasco. Your new Nasco 
catalog lists teaching charts, speci- 
men exhibits, slidefilms, models, ete. 
—all especially for agriculture. 
There’s nothing like the Nasco 
catalog. It is 200 pages of things 
agricultural leaders need. Order 
from Nasco today. National Agri- 
cultural Supply Co., Ft. Atkinson, 
Wisconsin. 


The TILLIVATOR the 
cheapest known mechanized 
method for row crop cultiva- 
tion. In ONE operation it com- 
pletely destroys weeds, elimi- 
nating hand weeding and 
labor. Any combination of row 
widths can be cultivated ac- 
curately ... it is easy to 
handle . . . adjustable to 
row and row 
widths, with s aoe 
ment for uniform — 
Cultivatin 4 be done 
close to the 

Ask for details c “ARIENS 

tillage equipment. ARIENS-tiller, the low- 
est price per HP of all rotary tillers, and 


RIENS COMPA 
WISCONS 
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On the Cover Page 


Parker A. Weodul 
Vo-Ag Instructor 
Portales, New Mezico 


@ ON THE cover page this month you 
will find a picture of Parker A. 

Woodul, newly-elected president, Na- 
tional Vocational Agriculture Associa- 
tion, discussing cotton problems with H. 
B. Williams, Portales, N. M., farmer. 

Woodul was a regional NVATA vice 
president last year and served as presi- 
dent of the New Mexico Vo-Ag Teachers’ 
Association in 1948. Before the National 
Vo-Ag Teachers’ Association was organ- 
ized at the 1948 American Vocational 
Association Meeting, held in Milwaukee, 
Woodul served on the committee to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of forming a 
national organization. 

Parker has a lot of leadership ability. 
NVATA will continue to grow under his 
capable guidance.—Editor. 


* 


Speak Up, Man! 
(Continued from page 15) 


a top-notch extension lecturer, talks over 
his speeches while he drives to meetings. 
The best advance preparation is oral, not 
written. 

Maybe all this will explain to you why 
your joke fell fiat at the last meeting. It 
sounded funny when you read it in the 
farm magazine, but nobody laughed 
when you told it. I love to tell stories. 
One time after a meeting a little girl 
came up to ask how I remembered so 
many jokes. My prompt reply was, “I 
don’t—all I remember is the last line.” 
And that is the absolute truth. All I 
remember of any story is the punch line. 
After I’ve memorized it, I practice saying 
it until I’m certain it will get the response 
I want. 

Speech is a spoken art, all right, but 
there’s even more to it than sounding 
right. It has to be seen right, too. 


Talk with Entire Body 


The best speakers talk with the entire 
body. They know people don’t listen 
unless they also watch the speaker. How 
do you get an audience to watch you? 
By looking at them, by the way you hold 
your head, or set your jaw when you 
make a point, by the movements of your 
arms, the expression on your face. Prin- 
cipally, it’s because you have the sense 
to talk to your audience with all your 
body, not just your mouth. 

Most of us extension folks and vo-ag 
teachers follow the good practice of 
inviting questions after we've finished 
our talks. Most of us should be shot for 
the way we answer them. To many 


windy extension specialists, every ques- 
tion is the excuse for a new speech. A 
skillful platform teacher answers most 
questions with a single sentence some- 
what as follows, “No, the experts tell us 
we should not apply nitrogen fertilizer to 
our lawn in the fall, because nitrogen 
stimulates growth at the very time we 
want the plant to strengthen roots for 
winter.” When you've said that much, 
shut up, and ask for another question. 


Good Speech Needs Tone and Color 


I come now to the last, and in some 
respects, most important aspect of good 
speech making. A good speech must 
have tone and color. 

It’s easier to describe what I mean by 
analogy with another art. My young 
son takes piano lessons. Not long ago I 
listened while he practiced a little 
nursery tune. His time was perfect, the 
fingering correct, and he hit the right 
notes. But still, it sounded like a child’s 
practice. Later my sister, who is a good 
musician, sat down at the piano. The 
book was open to Peter’s practice piece. 
I could scarcely believe my ears—the 
same melody, but what a difference. By 
skillful use of the pedal, subtle variations 
in tone and volume, Sis made of a child’s 
nursery tune a beautiful piece of music. 

Good speech making is like my sister’s 
playing. The speaker is interesting to 
behold as well as hear. There is infinite 
variety in his voice and subtle changes in 
pace. He uses an anecdote to illustrate 
a point here, a quip to knock down an 
argument there. 


You Can Do It 


But you say, I can never do all that. 
Oh yes, you can-—-at least you can do 
some of it if you'll remember one very 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Factual Information on Agricultural Hard-Facing 


ARD-FACING farm tools is a proven procedure success- 
fully employed for over 25 years to increase imple- Complewcei ry STOODY COMPANY 
ment life 2 to 10 times. Stoody Company now offers you, without 
cost, a complete manual on farm hard-facing. 


YOURS ON REQUEST coupon far your complimentary copy. 
Lists all tools easily and successfully np 


hard-faced. 

Selects best alloy for longest implement life. STOODY COMPANY, 11965 E. Slovson Ave., Whittier, Calif. | 

Covers preparation, application procedure Please send me your “STOODY HANDBOOK for Hord-Focing : 

and finishing of each tool. Farming Equipment.” | 

Estimates increase in life resulting from | 

| hard-facing. Nome. | 
| Easy to read, fully illustrated, with step-by-step instruc- ae 
tions for each tool. Saves farmers’ time and money and increases Si ieee | 

implement efficiency. Read this Hard-Facing Manual and be City. Stote as ! 

properly informed when discussing hard-facing! oi. EE 
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"FAN-PAC 


POULTRY HOUSE VENTILATOR 


* Healthier Flocks! 
Better Layers! 
% More Pleasant 


FAN-PAC Poultry House Ventila- 
tor automatically regulates temper- 
ature and humidity in your hen 
house for better egg production 
and bigger profits. FAN-PAC keeps 
air dry and clean, makes hen house 
chores more pleasant. Less litter 
Helps prevent disease 
among flocks. One FAN-PAC pro- 
vides veuiiedon for up to 250 
mature hens! You can easily in- 
stall it yourself! 
LARGER SIZE FOR DAIRY BARNS 

For greater milk fits and healthier 


herds investigate the FAN-PAC Dairy 
Barn Ventilator. 


g@ SEND TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLETS! 


RFD 


DeBotherzat Fans Division 

American Machine and Metals, Inc. i 
Dept. BF-2, East Moline, lilinois 

qd Please send FREE booklets on: 

Fan-Pac Poultry House Ventilator ff 

Fan-Pac Dairy Barn Ventilacor 
Name 
Town State 


HAY 


Is what YOU make it TODAY 


Do you know that artificially-cured hays 
are many times richer in feeding values 
than ordinary field-cured hays. And with 
Peirson-Moore equipment hay can be cut 
and stored safely in the barn the same day, 
almost eliminating losses due to sun and 
bad weather. 


YOU owe it to the many people you ad- 
vise daily on progressive agricultural prac- 
tices to be familiar with the advantages of 
crop drying, not only for hay, but corn 
and small grains and other crops. Write 
today for a complete file of crop drying 
literature for ready reference. 


Fire Underwriters’ Approved 


@ ONLY Peirson-Moore Driers 
the famous Underwriters’ ne of 
Approva ur tnat 
our driers are sov y constructed 
and safe from fire hazards. Write 
today oe complete literature on hay 
drying, 


LEXINGTON. KENTUCKY 
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—— for CLUB LEADERS 


Satisfactions in 4-H Work 


@ IN THE final analysis, everyone is 

seeking happiness and satisfaction. A 
person that has a job which provides 
these is most fortunate. He needs to take 
less time and spend less money seeking 
them, and since all he 
does gives satisfaction, | 
he gets his full share of 
happiness. 

The position of coun- 
ty club agent is a job 
of this kind. Financial 
compensation may not 
be as great as in some 
other jobs, but any 
lack of money is made 
up for in contentment. 
There must be happiness in a job for a 
person to stay with it, as I have for more 
than 29 years. Here are four satisfactions, 
as I see them: 

1. Professional Standing. Every club 
agent should take pride in the fact that 
his position is held in high esteem. Club 
agents are recognized as doing an impor- 
tant and valuable job with boys and girls. 
I have always been well received by peo- 
ple who know what my work is and 
welcomed usually with enthusiasm by 


George Erickson 


| strangers after they find out what I rep- 


resent. Even theugh folks may not be 
able to be leader's or do something else 
for 4-H, they know the value of club 


| work, recognize its importance and have 


great respect for it. I once considered 
selling as a side line, but decided against 
it because I did not want to lose this ex- 
cellent relationship. Since most people 
develop sales resistance to salesmen, I 
felt I couldn’t come one day as a sales- 
man and the next as a club agent and get 
whole-hearted cooperation and interest. 

2. Working With People Who Want to 
Do Things. In 4-H work, both the leaders 
and club members are carrying on vol- 
untarily. They are doing things because 
they want to and not because they must. 
This makes for friendly relations, exce!- 
lent cooperation and high quality work. 
Several years ago I was asked to be a 
candidate for the position of superintend- 
ent of a truant school. I decided against 
it because I would be working with young 
people on the other end of the ladder. I 
felt I would not be happy with boys who 
would be carrying on because they had 
to and not because they wanted to. 

3. 4-H Club Spirit. In 4-H work there 
is that intangible something which, for 
lack of a better name, I like to call 4-H 
club spirit. Club members seem to catch 


that spirit readily and the longer they 
stay in club work the more they get. It 
shows itself in the form of courtesy, 
friendliness, tact, thoughtfulness, poise 
and respect for property. 

It is found wherever club members get 
together and is very evident at such 
gatherings as national camp and National 
4-H congress. I cannot account for it 
entirely. It is partly due to the fact that 
since 4-H means work and it is volun- 
tary, the better type boys and girls, 
those who are ambitious and willing to 
work, are the ones that enroll. For the 
same reason, we are apt to get high 
quality leaders. 

4. Joy of Seeing Young People Make 
Good. I imagine all people in educational 
work get much profit in this. Club agents 
get joy not only in seeing boys and girls 
make goud in their project work but in 
their life work. It is a pleasure to have 
both young and older people tell you they 
were once 4-H club members and then 
explain how much club work has meant 
to them.—George E. Erickson, county 
club agent, Concord, Mass. 


* 


4-H Electric Handbook 


A 32-page Demorstration Handbook 
for the 4-H Electric Program is available 
from the Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion. 

Over 100 suggestions for demonstra- 
tions are presented under these headings: 
Lighting in the Home, Care and Use of 
Appliances, Motors, Electricity in the 
Workshop, Wiring, Welding, and Tools 
and Their Uses. Illustrations give added 
suggestions for carrying out demonstra- 
tions. 

The booklet is available free of charge 
in quantity to extension service person- 
nel and 4-H club leaders for use in 4-H 
club work. Address all orders to School 
Service, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


* 


Fire Prevention Filmstrip 


Keep your eye on a cartoon film char- 
acter named “Woody.” As the featured 
player in American Forest Products In- 
dustries’ newest filmstrip, “Keep Amer- 
ica Green,” he appears headed for cer- 
tain stardom in the field of forest fire 
prevention. 

Through 48 frames of a four-color, 35 
mm. filmstrip, Woody does a convincing, 
if sometimes puckish, job of telling the 
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Free Copy of Magazine 


A sample copy of YOUR FARM 
magazine is available on request. 

This monthly, pocket-sized maga- 
zine is a digest of the best published 
farm articles. YOUR FARM is an 
excellent teaching aid for the vo-ag 
teacher. County agents will find it 
a source of valuable information. 

Send your requests to Your Farm 
Magazine, Dept. BF3, 55 E. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIL 


American people why and how forest 
fires should be prevented. 

Copies of a 48-page, shirt-pocket-sized 
booklet, keyed for use with the filmstrip, 
are available free of charge. Requests for 
copies of the booklet or filmstrip should 
be addressed to American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries, Inc., 1319 Eighteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


* 
Speak Up, Man! 


(Continued from page 38) 

simple thing when you prepare talks— 
the narrative method is always easiest 
and surest. Just tell a story. Jesus of 
Nazareth never spouted statistics nor 
ponderous intellectual abstractions when 
he talked. He told simple stories. Remem- 
ber the stories of the Good Samaritan— 
of the Sower and the Cockle? 

You'll sell far more fertilizer if you 
tell what happened at Sam Brown’s farm 
than if you haul out charts, statistics and 
learned quotations. As a rule, color 
comes naturally when you tell a story 
because you learned story telling as a 
child before sophistication dulled your 
human instincts and inhibited your nat- 
ural reactions. 


Now For the Summary 


These few things then that I’ve learned 
about speech making from good friends 
of mine who earn their living by talking: 

1. Give every speech a title. 

2. Prepare psychologically before you 
face any audience. 

3. Because speech is an oral art, some 
of the preparation needs to be oral. 

4. Talk with all your body—not just 
your mouth. 

5. If there’s a question period, answer 
questions briefly. 

6. Remember that a speech without 
color is dead as a year-old herring, and 
that the narrative method is the easiest 
road to color. 

If these suggestions do not help you 
to better public speaking, they will at 
least enable you to write about the sub- 
ject profoundly. 

* 


Well over two million farms have been 
electrified during the past 12 years. 


The 
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4X FEED CLUB 


By JOHN D. MARTIN 


You will be glad to know that the letters 
we get from farmers and feeders show an 
increasing use of records. I consider this 
a tribute to you who are the leaders of 
the nation’s agriculture. You have been 
teaching the importance of good records 
for years and years. 


Keeps Complete Records 
A good exam _ is a letter from Royer 


Fourman, R. R. 3, Arcanum, Ohio. Natu- 
rally we are pleased that Mr. Fourman 
had good results with Pillsbury products, 
but to me the most significant thing is 
that “records were kept of everything,” 
as he puts it. Here is his letter: 

“1 have just finished feeding 75 head of 
hogs, using Pillsbury’s Best Hog Con- 
centrate and Pillsbury’s Best Hog Pel- 
lets, with ladino clover pasture. The con- 
centrate was mixed in ground corn at the 
rate of 200 Ibs. per ton, and pellets fed 
free choice. 

“Records were kept of everything and 
when figured out they read like this: 
8.25 bu. corn and 51.3 Ibs. of concen- 
trate and pellets for each of the 75 head. 
Thanks to Pillsbury’s Best Feed. 

“Also I can vouch for Pillsbury’s Best 
Poultry, Dairy and Calf Feeds.” 


Free Booklet 


I'd like to remind you of a free booklet on 
a timely subject —the production of 
hatching eggs. The bulletin is written 
from the standpoint of the flock owner. 


It is suitable for classroom work (has 
used in several colleges). 

If you would like to have this material, 
just send your name and address on a 
pet card. Ask for “hatching eggs book- 

There is no charge. 


Left to right wee R. Matthews, Mt. Horeb, W) 


Mrs. Matthews; M. E. Pierce, A. & P. General 
Manager, Milwaukee, presenting “Chicken of 
Tomorrow” trophy to Mr. and Mrs. Matthews 


Pillsbury Feeder Wins ‘“‘Chicken 
of Tomorrow’’ Contest 


Pillsbury-fed broilers won the Wisconsin 
“Chicken of Tomorrow” contest recently 
for Ted R. Matthews, Pillsbury feed 
dealer at Mt. Horeb,- Wisconsin. The 
box of birds that won the trophy received 
Pillsbury 4X Broiler Mash from the start. 
They averaged 4.34 Ibs. at 12 weeks, and 
each had consumed slightly over 12 Ibs. 
of feed. 

A few short years ago you would not 
have believed me if | had quoted the 
record of Mr. Matthews’ broilers. Now 


the swift advance of breeding and feeding 
puts them within the reach of almost any 
experienced grower who buys good chicks 


and gives thern proper care and a modern 
broiler ration like Pillsbury'’s Hest 

And it seems to me that Matthews’ 
success points up the shining opportuni- 
ties offered by broiler raising today 

I'll be glad to send you all the infor 
mation I have on the subject, if any of 
your people are interested in broilers 


THOUGHT OF THE MON rH | 


No race can prosper till it learns that 
there is as much dignity in tilling a field 
as in writing a poem. 

—Booker T. Washington 


WEOFFER$2 
fi used i 
lor every letter in 
this column. Send us any 3 B T: 4 
Practical ideas you have © XXXX 
discovered on manage- ve] 
ment, feeding and breed- 
ing practices. eee 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Feed and Soy Division 
Clinton, lowa 


Mills—Clinton, Centerville, Minneapolis, 
Los Angeles, Atchison, Lima, Ogden, San 
Francisco, Colton, Sacramento 


You are cordially invited to visit any of them 
Better FARMING METHODS—februery, 1950—4) 
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LAST CALL 


for Final Entries 
Poultry Judging Contest 


offering $300 AONE) 


MONEY 
for Vo-Ag and 4-H’ers 


All Vo-Ag students and 4-H club mem- 

bers in the United States are invited to 

enter the Second Annual Poultry Judg- 

ing Contest, sponsored jointly by Poul- 
try Tribune (for area east of 
Rockies) and Pacific Poul- 
tryman (for seven west coast 
states). 


Mail 


CONTEST 
CLOSES 
FEB. 15 


Contest pages appear in the December, January and Feb- 
ruary issues of Poultry Tribune and Pacific Poultryman. 
REPRINTS of the contest pages are available with com- 
plete rules and ~~ blanks for your Vo-Ag Classes 
4-H groups. Write for as many blanks as needed. 


You'll find these contest pages valuable teaching aids, in addition to having an 
opportunity to win cash prizes. Contest is divided into two divisions; under 21 in 
Junior Class and those 21 and over in the Senior Class. 


If you live in Fastingon Oregon, California, New Mexico, Utab, Nevada or Mon- 
—_ send to Pacific ‘oultryman, Palo Alto, California, for your reprints and entry 
lanks. 
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Corriedale Ewe Placing 
(See page 24) 
OFFICIAL PLACING 3-1-2-4 


My placing for the class of Corriedale 
ewes with a five-month fleece is 3-1-2-4. 

The number 3 ewe was placed first and 
over 1 because she is a little deeper 
bodied, straighter topped and more rug- 
ged. She is also shorter and broader 
faced, broader through the rump and 
lets down into a plumper leg of mut- 
ton. The number 3 ewe has a longer 
fleece with more character and uniformi- 
ty. It will yield more pounds of clean 
wool. I will concede the 1 ewe has a 
slightly finer fiber. My top ewe must be 
faulted for having a little more wool on 
the face than one would like to see on a 
real top ewe. 

I like the number 1 ewe over 2 for the 
second pair in this class because she is 
a blockier, deeper middled and a thicker 
chested ewe. She stands a little wider 
between the hocks, carries out squarer 
and fuller at the dock, and has a shorter 
neck that blends smoother into the shoul- 
ders. The number 2 ewe must be given 
credit for having a stronger head when 
viewed from the front and for a fleece 
that is slightly longer. The number 1 
ewe, however, has a fleece that is more 
uniform, slightly denser and lighter 
shrinking. 

For third place the number 2 ewe goes 
over 4 because she is a straighter topped, 
straighter side lined, and a solider made 
ewe that is thicker from end to end. She 
is wider over the hips, squarer at the 
dock, and shows more spread over the 
tops of the shoulders. She is much fuller 
and smoother in the rack. I must admit, 
though, that the number 4 ewe is deeper 
middled. The fleece of number 2 is a 
heavier shearing kind with more length 
of staple and character. 

The number 4 ewe is last in this class 
because she is easy in her top line, lacks 
width throughout, and has a fleece that 
is short, lacking in character, and light 
shearing.—M. A. Alexander, animal hus- 
bandry department, University of Ne- 
braska. 


* 


More Pheasants—Quail 
(Continued from page 30) 


as a result, prefer “clean” farming. The 
type of protection and feed along strearn- 
banks that is desirable, from a wildlife 
and erosion control standpoint, however, 
is not an unattended growth of volunteer 
vegetation, but a well-planned and man- 
aged stand of species selected to serve 
both purposes. 

A typical example of the dual-purpose 
plantings can be found on the farm of 
George Graff, eight miles southeast of 
Santa Clara. These plantings were made 
along the Santa Clara Creek in coopera- 
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“You can get up, dear, I’m just wrapping 
these to give as baby gifts.” 


tion with the Lower Virgin-Santa Clara 
Soil Conservation District. 

These plantings were made in 1940 in 
connection with the installation of tree 
and cable streambank revetment works 
along an active cutting bank and on a 
huge ox bow in a bend in the stream. 

The plantings have been protected 
from grazing by livestock and are doing 
a very good job of protecting valuable 
irrigated lands from further damage by 
flood flows along the Santa Clara Creek. 
In addition, they are furnishing food 
and cover for pheasants, quail and other 
wildlife. 

In streambank protection work, the 
reason that wildlife management and 
erosion control are complimentary activi- 
ties is largely due to the fact that vege- 
tation established to conserve soil and 
water, if properly managed, can provide 
food and shelter for wildlife. 

If plans include adequate provision for 
a better wildlife environment, substantial 
returns may be expected. To neglect the 
better use of border lands is to overlook 
the greatest opportunity for restoring 
wildlife. 

* 


Extension Retirement System 
(Continued from page 37) 


nuities have as their base the average 
salary of the five highest years during a 
worker’s period of employment. If your 
five years’ salary averages less than 
$5,000, the annuity will be one percent of 
this average salary, to which is added 
$25.00. The total of these two figures is 
multiplied by the number of years of 
service, which, in the case of veterans in- 
cludes their military service, as well. The 
resulting figure will be the base annu- 
ity you will receive for the remainder of 
your life. 

If your five years’ 


salary averages 


$5,000 or more, the ‘average salary is | 


multiplied by 142 percent and the result 
is multiplied by the number of years of 
service, which will be your annuity. Un- 
der no circumstances, however, can your 
(Continued on page 47) 


Conservation is putting land to its best 
use...marginal land in timber... other 
land in grass and pasture... the best land 
in field crops. It is contouring and strip 
cropping the slopes . . . slowing down fast- 
moving streams... building ponds for ir- 
rigation, livestock, and recreation. 

Nature didn’t intend that all land should 
be treated alike. For several generations 
we forgot this. We took off our forests, 
opened up new lands, planted as we 
pleased, often with utter disregard of ul- 
timate consequences. 

As a result, we have seen millions of 
acres of cropland made useless, farms 
abandoned, rivers silted, much of our pre- 
cious top soil gone... the top few inches 


that took Nature hundreds of years to 
build and the source of all new wealth. 

The proper use of land means taking 
the long view instead of the short one 

. putting agriculture on a permanently 
profitable basis for our sons and their 
sons as well as for ourselves. 

Too much land has already been plun- 
dered. Conserving what is left is a need- 
ed job for all... for us who build farm 
machinery, for the farmer who uses it, 
for you who are guide and confidant to 
America’s 6,000,000 farmers. 

THE MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY 
QUALITY AVENUE, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Manufacturers of tractors, combine rn pickers, 


forage harvesters, and a full line of quality farm 
equipment for more than a hundred years, 
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Yes, Gehl sells more forage harvesters 
than any other specialized implement 
manufacturer...and the Gehl has 
performance back 
of it than most forage harvesters. Thou- 
sands of users agree that the Gehl leads 
in better cutting, all-'round perform- 
ance and value per dollar, Built to stand 


more years of 


up year after year. 
Gehl Equipment Does the 
Complete Job From Field 


Like Gehl feed cutters and silo fillers, 
famous since the days of the first silos, 
the Gehl Forage Harvester cuts uniform- 
ly, clean and fast . . . no shredding. Does 
an equally fine job in windrowed hay, 
corn or other row crops. Mower-bar at- 
tachment also available. Either motor 
or power take-off drive. Saves many 
man-hours and back-breaking work. 


GEHL BLOWER elevates forage 
to the highest silo or mow. Can 


be equipped with power take-off node 


rate new Geb! Self-Unload- 
ing Wagon and others, You can | 


get... 

Pree Mans for making your 

own wagon, using Geh! parts kit. 
WRITE TODAY for FREE il- Se 
lustrated wagon plans, Harvester Toa 
Booklet "s name. 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
Dept. MB-560, West Bend, Wisconsin 


Popular new 30°’ Light Convertible can 
be used either as a one or two man unit, 


Disston Chain Saws make it quick- 
er, easier than ever for farmers 
to cut firewood, pulpwood, fence- 
posts, mine props, saw mill logs... 
to clear land. Trees can be cut close 
to the ground—and bucked and 
limbed where they fall. 


There is a correct Disston type for 
every farm. There is power to 
spare in the sturdy Mercury 
engine. These saws have proved 
their dependability to thousands 
of farmers-—county agents—-agri- 
cultural schools. Get your own 
proof; get a demonstration from 
Your Disston Chain Saw Dealer. 


HENRY DISSTON 
& SONS, INC. 


205 T acony, Philadelphio 35, Po., U.S.A. 
In Canoda, write: 
2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 
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CHAIN SAWS 


HELP CONVERT 
FARM WOODLOTS 
INTO CASH 


NEW LOW PRICES 


DISSTON 1 or 2-MAN 
30°’ LIGHT CONVERTIBLE $332.00 


HELPER HANDLE 


For Contract Farmers—Heavy Work—Large Trees 
THE EXTRA-DUTY 2-MAN DISSTON CHAIN SAW 

rovides 2’ to 7’ cutting capacity, easily 
Randled by the husky 12 hp Mercury engine. 


“Just be patient a few minutes.” 
* 


Washington News 
(Continued from page 4) 


time in ’49. No boom is anticipated in 
1950, but the nervous fluctuations of 1949 
are not visible in the crystal ball today. 

Most encouraging is the fact that gen- 
eral business conditions look good. Em- 
ployment is rising slowly, wages and 
income have been moving gradually 
upward. 


PUSH FOR SINGLE NATIONAL SOIL 
PROGRAM—Talk of single-agency re- 
sponsibility for a national soil conserva- 
tion program is growing in USDA 
corridors. It is no secret that Secretary 
Brannan would like to consolidate con- 
servation work. 

A year ago, the Secretary recom- 
mended coordination under a single 
agency. Trouble is that he is not yet 
sure how he wants to do the job. 

One problem is the long-standing feud 
between the Soil Conservation Service 
and PMA’s conservation payments pro- 
gram. Officials of both agencies insist on 
being top dog in and reorganization. 


WORK FOR “AG” LEADER RETIRE- 
MENT BENEFITS—Efforts are under 
way on Capitol Hill to give county 
agents, vo-ag instructors, and others the 
right to federal civil service retirement 
benefits. 

A bill to that effect, tabled in the last 
session, may be brought to a senate vote 
at this session. 

The legislation (S1275) was intro- 
duced last year by Senator Johnson 
(D., S.C.) and hearings were held. Others 
on the subcommittee that tabled the bill 
are Senators Long (D.,La.) and Flan- 
ders (R., Vt.). 

Committee members believe there is 
a chance for final action, but only if 
“there is more pressure than has yet 
become apparent” for passage. 

The bill applies specifically to those 
engaged “in the carrying out of educa- 
tional, agricultural or other functions, 
programs or activities” in which state and 
federal governments cooperate finan- 
cially. 

Main object of the bill is to give credit, 
in computing retirement benefits, for 
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time spent in state employment. 

Some of the bill’s backers are cam- 
paigning for appointment of T. Roy Reid, 
USDA personnel director, to succeed 
James M. Mitchell as federal civil service 
commissioner. Reid favors the bill. 


START PROGRAM FOR MORE ACCU- 
RATE INCOME TAX RETURNS—The 
government is starting to roll on a pro- 
gram aimed at more accurate income 
tax returns. 

Agriculture figures strong in Internal 
Revenue bureau plans for yearly across- 
the-board sample checkups of all tax 
returns, instead of only those in high 
brackets or which look phoney. 

Figures from the first such checkup in 
United States history are now being 
studied. Results are to be released, prob- 
ably this spring, in a special report. 

The report is expected to show there 
are mistakes made in approximately 1 of 
4 tax returns... often in the government’s 
favor. Farm returns are thought to be 
more inaccurate than others due mainly 
to difficulties of figuring true farm 
income. 

Tax experts in the American Institute 
of Accountants, the United States soci- 
ety of certified public accountants, stress 
the growing importance of accurate farm 
records as the sure way to avoid error. 


GRANGE MAY SEEK FEDERAL 
ACTION—Observers take a dim view of 
recent Farm Bureau-National Grange 
efforts to reach a satisfactory compro- 
mise on the issue of Bureau-Extension 
Service relations. 

The Farm Bureau insists that legal and 
financial tie-up still existing in several 
states should be severed only by the 
states themselves. The Grange agrees, 
but is impatient to get on with the job. 

Unless the Bureau acts soon, the 
Grange may get behind federal legisla- 
tion, already introduced, which would 
force a divorce. 

A Grange resolution directs its na- 
tional officers to seek federal action . . . 
unless an agreement can be reached with 
the Bureau. To date, there has been 
little concrete progress toward a meet- 
ing of minds, 


FARM LAND PRICES TAKE DROP— 
Farm land prices are going down, but 
no bust is looked for in 1950. That is the 
opinion of both government and private 
forecasters. 

The farm land drop reflects, in part, 
the decline in farm prices and income. 
However, the decline has lagged far 
behind the commodity index. Mid-1949 
land values were off 3 percent from the 
November, 1948, peak. A further drop of 
3 to 5 percent probably occurred in the 
last half of 1949. 

USDA land experts look for a further 
drop this year, but the consensus is that 
it will be not more than 10 percent from 


the January 1 level. 
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Every year your plants race to 
develop wide-spreading root sys- 
tems before parasitic nematodes 
can cripple their growth. Winning 
the race means more profit per acre. 


D-D* KILLS NEMATODES! 


You'll have healthy “show” crops in 
1950 if you control nematodes with 
D-D. Nematode-free soil allows 
healthy root systems to support 
bigger, higher quality plants . . . 
the kind that mean greater yield 
and profit from every acre. 


D-D KILLS NEMATODES! 


Phone the Shell Chemical repre- 
sentative in your territory. He'll 
make all the arrangements for treat- 
ing your soil before planting . . . or 
he’ll show you how to equip your 
own tractor for D-D injection at 
low cost. 


D-D KILLS NEMATODES! 


That’s the profit payoff . . . bigger 
plants, bigger yields, better qual- 
ity, bigger profit . . . all for the low 
cost of a soil fumigation job with 
D-D. Don’t forget — 


D-D KILLS NEMATODES! 
*D-D, a soil fumigant, ‘Trade Mark Keg. U. §. Pat. Of 


D-D Bulletin No. 100 is available . . . telling all 
about soil fumigation with D-D; application meth- 
ods; time to use D-D, etc. Get your copy. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


| Eastern Division: $00 Fifth Avenve, New York 18 
- Western Division: 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6 
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When Soils or Crops Need 
MAGNESIUM 


recommend this practical and 

convenient natural combination 

of soluble magnesia and 
sulfate of potash 


Water-Soluble 
Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia 


Rapidly increasing numbers of farmers are 
finding it profitable to use fertilizers con- 
taining soluble magnesia and potash in 
combination with other plant foods in 
mixed fertilizers. 

Earlier maturity, healthier growth «nd 
larger yields of a variety of crops ‘are 
reported by many farmers, agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations following 
the use of Sul-Po-Mag on magnesium- 
deficient soils. 

Sul-Po-Mag is a natural combination of 
magnesium and potash formed in the min- 
eral langbeinite, mined and refined exclu- 
sively by International at Carlsbad, New 
Mexico. Both the magnesium and potash 
are in water soluble form and are immedi- 
ately available to crops. 

Sul-Po-Mag is supplied by leading fer- 
tilizer manufacturers in mixed fertilizers 
or bagged for direct application to the soil. 


SUL-PO-MAG TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


POTASH OIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive. Chicago 6 
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USDA Approves Insecticides 


New insecticides, toxaphene and lin- 
dane, are recommended by USDA en- 
tomologists for the control of several of 
the most serious of the insect parasites 
of livestock. 

Toxaphene is now recommended for 
control of ticks, lice, hornflies and sheep 
ticks on all livestock except dairy cows. 
This material is of special value in the 
control of ticks. For controlling ticks 
and lice on cattle and swine, sprays con- 
taining .5 percent toxaphene should be 
used. Lice on sheep and goats and the 
sheep tick can be controlled with dips 
containing as little as 0.1 percent toxa- 
phene. 

Hornflies are controlled nearly as well 
with sprays containing toxaphene as 
those containing DDT. When used as a 
0.5 percent spray at the rate of about 
two quarts per mature cow, the period of 
protection afforded by toxaphene is about 
three weeks. 

Ticks of nearly all important species 
can be controlled with toxaphene sprays. 
These parasites are among the most dif- 
ficult to control of all livestock pests. 
Toxaphene will protect animals from re- 
infestation by ticks for two to three weeks 
or longer. 

One treatment of louse-infested ani- 
mals with a spray containing toxaphene 
will often provide control of these insect 
parasites. The tail louse, however, re- 
quires additional treatments. Lice on 
goats were controlled with dips contain- 
ing no more than 0.1 percent of toxa- 
phene in several tests recently which 
involved the common biting and sucking 
louse species. 

Complete control of sheep ticks has 
been obtained by use of toxaphene in 
dips containing 0.05 to 0.2 percent of the 
chemical. Good control of this parasite 
has also been obtained by use of sprays 
containing 0.5 percent of toxaphene thor- 
oughly applied during warm weather to 
animals when the wool is only a few 
inches long. 

Lindane now is recommended also as 
a spray for the control of lice on dairy 
cows, and for the control of lice and ticks 
on other cattle. For louse control, a 
concentration of 0.03 percent is recom- 
mended. Used alone, lindane will not 
prevent reinfestations by certain species 
of ticks for periods longer than a week 
to 10 days. When used at a concentration 
of 0.025 percent lindane in combination 
with 0.5 percent DDT, however, its period 


Chemicals 
; MCF WN 


of protection can be lengthened to two or 
more weeks. Lindane as a dip containing 
0.02 percent of the chemical will also 
control lice and sheep ticks on goats and 
sheep. Good control of sheep ticks can 
also be obtained when sprays containing 
0.03 percent lindane are thoroughly ap- 
plied during warm weather when wool 
on the sheep is short. 

These chemicals always must be used 
carefully, the entomologists say. They 
caution livestock men to handle concen- 
trates with care. They say concentrations 
recommended for insect control on live- 
stock should not be exceeded. 


* 
IPC May Solve Weed Problem 


The new herbicide — IPC — shows 
promise for use in pre-emergence treat- 
ment of Ladino plots to prevent grass 
competition, and when applied at the 
rate of three pounds or less per acre 
causes little or no damage to clover, re- 
ports Luther G. Jones, University of 
California. 

Trial work by the College of Agricul- 
ture on the Davis campus and in small 
plots in the Sacramento Valley is not 
yet far enough along, however, to fur- 
nish the basis for broad recommenda- 
tions, he warns. 

Good control of annual weedy grasses 
such as rye, wild oats, or foxtail, and 
seedlings of the perennials—tall fescue, 
dallisgrass, and perennial rye—is 
achieved in established stands of Ladino 
if sufficient rainfall occurs to cause the 
material to penetrate to the root zone, 
but excessive moisture will wash it be- 
low the effective area. 


* 
Fertilizer Needs Dry Storage 


If farmers have their next year’s fer- 
tilizer supply or expect delivery soon, 
they will want to heed the storage hints 
given by Michigan State College soil 
scientists. 

They advise storing fertilizer sacks 
only in a barn or some other dry building 
that has flooring off the ground. With 
earth or concrete floors, put fertilizer on 
blocks or boards. 

If sacks are of burlap, keep piles close 
together to reduce circulation of air. Cak- 
ing can be reduced by piling sacks only 
seven or eight high. Keep broken bags 
separate from the main pile since loose 
fertilizer soaks up moisture faster than 
that in a bag. 
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Extension Retirement System 
(Continued from page 43) 
annuity exceed 80 percent of the average 
salary of the five highest consecutive 

years of service. 

Arrangements have been made where- 
by the employee can provide for his wife 
and children. If the employee has a wife; 
by taking 90 percent of the annuity he 
would ordinarily receive, he may include 
his wife as a beneficiary, and she will 
receive after his death, and until her 
death or remarriage, 50 percent of the 
base annuity to which he was entitled. 
The widow must be 60 years old or 
more. Should the widow be less than 60 
years old, the employee’s retirement will 
be reduced % of one percent below the 
90 percent for each year the widow is 
under 60 years of age. In no instance, 
however, shall the employee’s salary be 
reduced more than 75 percent. 


Provision Made for Children 


Prior to 1948, no provision was made 
for children of an employee. An amend- 
ment was passed in 1948 that makes it 
possible for a federal employee to pro- 
vide for children. Several options are 
now available for the employee's chil- 
dren. These vary with each case and are 
too involved for this article. It is sug- 
gested that any interested employee 
should write to the State Extension office 
for Civil Service Bulletin No. 50 entitled 
“Recent Changes in the Retirement Sys- 
tem,” which explains in detail the fea- 
tures offered by federal retirement in 
the particular case that might apply to 
you. 

Should an employee die and a portion 
of the money he had paid for retirement 
was still unused, that money would im- 
mediately become a part of his estate. 
The employee, however, must definitely 
designate a beneficiary. 

These are only a few of the many fea- 
tures available through Federal Retire- 
ment. Pamphlet No. 50, previously re- 
ferred to, should be in the hands of every 
extension worker in order that he can 
understand the privileges he may secure 
through the medium of becoming affili- 
ated with the federal retirement system. 


Work Yet To Be Done 


While the extension service may be 
very proud of the accomplishments that 
have been attained over its brief history, 
we cannot bask in the sun of what has 
been done but must look forward to 
building and expanding in the future. 
One of the vital factors in accomplish- 
ing this end is high type personnel. There 
is no single factor that contributes to- 
ward attracting the promising young 
person trained in agriculture or home 
economics to extension work more than 
security. It would appear that the federal 
retirement system offers the most in this 
particular connection. 
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John and Jim Ryan own two 400 gallon, 1000 Ib. pressure 
spraying machines —the largest equipment in Southern 

California specializing in spraying dairies for fly control. _ 
Jobn Ryan (right) with “Spud” Curtis, ORTHO Fieldman. 
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| FLY CONTROL 1 
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“I have been using ISOTOX since them the best fly control they have 
March, 1949 with excellent results. ever had.” 


It is the fastest-acting fly killer I John Ryan certainly knows the pest 
have ever used —and it is giving me control business because he and his 
30-day residual control. brother Jim operate one of the most 

“My customers are all well satisfied efficient and modern dairy spray bus- 
and many claim that ISOTOX gives _inesses in Southern California. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. has This film is both interesting aud educa 

just compieted a new color and sound tional and treats with the general subject of 

16 mm. motion picture titled “Dairy Insect more and better milk production through the 

Control” which is now available for showing assistance of modern pest control methods 

at farm meetings. and proper sanitation, Additional subjects 

covered are: 

© Good fly contro! now possible with lindane 

© How to mix and cipply sprays 

@ Where to apply sprays and dusts for best 
results 

© Control of mange and scab on beef cattie and 
hogs, also contro! of lice and ticks 

If you wish to exhibit this film in your 

area please write the nearest California 

Spray-Chemical Corp. office giving first, 

second and third choice dates for showing 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 


Head Office: Richmond, California 


DAIRY 
CONTROL. 


. 81S. E Yamhill St., Portland, Oregon 

Northern California: . 515 N. 10th St., Sacramento, California 

Central Colifornia:. . 675 Emory St., San Jose, California 

San Joaquin Valley: . P.O. Box 48, Fresno, California 

Southern California: . P.O. Box 471, Whittier, California 

Rocky Mountain: . . P.O. Box 428, Caldwell, idaho 

Middle West: . . . 705 Walnut St., Kansas City, Missouri 

Southwest:. . . . . 610 Leonhardt Bidg., Okichoma City, Okla. 

Great Lokes:. . . P. O. Box 71, South Haven, Michigan 

- Northeast Atiantic:. . 150 Boyway Ave., Elizabeth, New Jersey 
ORTHO and 1soTOx Western New York: . 147 Railroad Ave., Lyndonville, New York 

TM's Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Southeast Atlantic: . P.O. Box 1231, Orlando, Florida 
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News from 


TRIPLE VERSATILI' 
TERRACING 


GE Gives to Foundation 


THIS UNBEATABLE COMBINATION — dozer blade, 
George A. Rietz (right), manager of General 


track-type tractor and the No. 2 Preco Terracer— Electric’s Educational Service Division, pre- 


P Fe; 4 . sents a check in behalf of his company to the 
gives you extreme versatility for soil conservation Future Farmers of America Foundation. 


: : Foundation funds are used for awards in rec- 
work. This earth-moving team can cut and fill with ognition of outstanding agricultural achieve- 


: ments to some of the more than 300,000 high 
the front end blade while the No. 2 Terracer school agriculture students who are members 


of the FFA. Receiving the donation is W. T. 
follows through for leveling or constructing sci- Spanton, chief, Agricultural Education Serv- 


; i ice, U. 8. Office of Education, and president 
entific, long lasting terraces. of the foundation. The presentation was 

: ¥ made during the recent annual convention of 
The improved No. 2 Preco Terracer is rugged the American Vocational Association in At- 


equipment, built for years of service. Welded box ee 
frame, easy, smooth blade adjustments. Fully en- Cyanamid Catalog Available 


closed gears, dust-proof Publication of a revised edition of 
: “Products and Services of American Cy- 
bearings. one anamid Company for Industry and Agri- 
full information on this culture” has just been announced by the 
firm. This 64-page, illustrated book brief- 
effective combination for ly describes the products and services 
your conservation work. which Cyanamid offers to industry, agri- 
culture and mining, and outlines the 
Manufactured Under License Of Caterpillar Tractor Co. divisional structure through which such 
products are sold. 

Copies of the new publication are avail- 
able upon written request to the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


* 


New Fire Retardant Paint 


A fire retardant paint which can with- 
To All stand the hot scorching flame of a blow 
NEW FR 7 County torch is now being introduced for the 
HAMPSHIRES 
HIT JACKPOT and Vo-Ag Instructors Seal has already been tested and ap- 
eee ne. 

Teta Coder Pare “PREFERRED When typical fast-burning lumber or 
EXTRA. highly combustible partition board is 
J Hit coated with Flame-Seal, the protected 
surface can withstand the direct attack 
ERNEST W. CAMPBELL ‘Simply of an intense flame for hours without 
Reute Gonle, New Hampshire igniting or showing any sign of flame 

spread. 
The new fire retardant coating comes 


ready to use, requires no mixing of spe- 
NATIONAL FFA WEEK, February 19-25 | cial chemicals, and can be applied di- 
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Los Angel: Calif. 

A 302 E. Slauson Ave., les 22, if. 

a ie Eee COUP Please send complete information on the No. 2 Terracer 
T DAY FOR COMPL and how it can be used with tractor and dozer. 
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the Field 


rectly from its original container by 
brush or pressure spray gun. 


* 


Catalog Describes New Baler 


A 12-page catalog, highlighted with 
color photographs of haymaking methods, 
has just been published to describe New 
Holland’s new Model 77 Baler. 

“From Field to Actual Feeding” is the 
title of one section which describes the 
part of baled hay in modern farming. 
Another section shows how haying costs 
can be cut through lower operating and 
maintenance costs. 

Send requests to New Holland Ma- 
chine Co., New Holland, Pa. 


* 


Ferguson Plans Birthday Party 


The Ferguson Company plans to hold 
some 1,600 birthday parties around the 
country during the next six weeks. Farm- 
ers and their families will be invited to 
drop in for cake and special demonstra- 
tions of farm equipment to help celebrate 
the tenth anniversary of Harry Fergu- 
son, Inc. 

Ferguson dealers and distributors from 
Saskatchewan to Florida will hold open 
house for the neighbors, and each will 
serve up a tasty cake sporting ten can- 
dles and a scale model of the Ferguson 
tractor. Each cake will be large enough 
to feed 100 guests. In all, the birthday 
celebration will require some 1,600 cakes, 
providing for a possible 160,000 people. 
To complete the picture, nearly 16,000 
candles will be lighted in honor of the 
anniversary. 


* 


Palace for Pigs 


Tig 


“Pig Palace” is the name given the Con- 
vertible Farrowing Crate, pictured here. It 
provides not only the new-type, pig-saving 
farrowing crate, but also converts into indi- 
vidual house, summer shade or self feeder. 
These different hog-raising units are made 
by simply adjusting panels. The Pig Palace, 
patented and manufactured by the Farnam 
Co. in Omaha, provides all hog housing needs. 


When writing ad please ti 


irrigate in ‘50 with a HALE! 


Now is the time to get together with 
your dealer on a Hale Irrigation 
pumping unit for '50 ... don’t wait 
till crops start to “burn up”! Assure * Type W 
“rain” in 50 when you want it... ® Type FZ 150 GPM at 50 Ibs. 
increase yield, multiply profits. . zzpe ENP 90 GPM at 21 ibs. 
Unit is electrically driven. 
HALE Centrifugal Pumping Units © Type NP Self-priming portable. 
are available for irrigating areas 60 GPM at free flow. 
from 1 to 100 acres and up! 
~ Table at right lists Hale Units de- 
signed for use with overhead, under- 
ground or portable irrigation systems. 


° Type 
Zype 800 GPM at 100 Ibs. 


NOTE: All Types come skid or 
trailer-mounted, except the portable 
FZ, NP and ENP. FZ is frame, skid 
or wheel-mounted. 


Write for detailed Information on Hale Irrigation Pumping Units to: 


Better Farming Methods 


| 
FLIN CHBA 
| 
Now designed for both light and continuous 


HAS MANY 
OTHER USES 


The Portable Power Unit will 
also run your corn sheller, 
grindstone, mixer, conveyor, 
etc. Speed changes . .. height 
changes fo sult your jeb. A 
Power Unit for most any need! 


Here's the 
Wagon Unloader that = 
will fill your need for unloading 
equipment. Not only will it unload light 
loads and small operations inexpensively but 
its new non-spring roller unit is designed for heavy, 
above average loads and continuous operations. 

Facts, figures and performance have proven the 
Flinchbaugh Wagon Unlocder, the nation’s pioneer, 
the LEADER in its fleld for unloading ensiloge, eur 
corn, pototoes, grain, boles, etc. Write for o 
detailed description today. 


FREE LITERATURE. Ask for Catalog 71. 


‘The FLINCHBAUGH Co 


Eberts Lone, Yorkie 


| 
| = 
| 
| j 
FIRE PUMP k 
HALE comeany Conshohocken, Pa. | 
\ 
q 
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Who benefits 
from animal 
agriculture ? 


Our American farming systern based 
on livestock benefits everyone, in 
these many important ways : 


Consuming Public - Our animal 
agriculture yields an ample supply 
of meat, milk, and eggs—delicious, 
nutritious foods that help give 
Americans the best diet the world 
has ever known. Animal by-products 
are manufactured into leather, soap, 
glue, animal feeds, fertilizers, impor- 
tant medicines like insulin and liver 
extract, and hundreds of other prod- 
ucts for use on your farm, in indus- 
try, and in your home. 


Farmers — Animals harvest a crop 
from millions of acres of semi-arid 
ranges, rocky and rough land, creek 
bottoms and marshes suited only to 
gtass. Livestock cause a better dis- 
tribution of labor throughout the 
year. Also, herds and flocks give 
you a“‘cushion” against crop failure. 


Nation as a whole —Grass and 
livestock promote conservation of 
our most precious natural resource 
—our topsoil. The American system 
of animalagriculture builds wealth in 
your community in herds and flocks, 
buildings and equipment — wealth 
that helps make possible better 
schools and roads— wealth that 
means better living for you and 
your neighbors. 

Thus, our healthy, prosperous live- 
stock agriculture benefits everyone— 
consumers and farmers alike. To 
maintain this key role in the nation’s 
economy, farmers must strive for 
low-cost production, in order to have 
large supplies of meat and livestock 
products available at prices people 
are willing and able to pay. 


ARMOUR 


AND COMPANY 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


When You Write to Advertisers 
Please Mention 
Better Farming Methods 
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What It Is and How It Is Used... 
American Rural 


Appraisal System 


By V. A. ENGLEHORN 
Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. 


@ FARMS HAVE value because they 

satisfy human needs. To one man, a 
farm is a place to live; to another, a place 
to earn a living. For one, it is an invest- 
ment; and for another, a place to bury 
profits. 

The farm appraiser must take into con- 
sideration these and all other elements of 
human wants and desires when he goes 
out to appraise a farm. The appraiser 
does not set value. But, to the best of his 
ability, he expresses an opinion as to the 
present worth of all future benefits at- 
tached to a given farm. 

During the early history of this coun- 
try, farm land values went up steadily. A 
mistake on the part of the appraiser was 
soon covered up and farm appraisers be- 
came careless. At best, an inspection 
consisted of driving out past the farm to 
the buildings and setting a value—very 
much “by guess and by gosh.” 

It was in the 1920’s that the fallacies of 
such appraisals first became apparent, 
but it took the depression of the early 
1930’s to force a change. The National 
Joint Committee on Rural Credits was 
formed in 1932. D. Howard Doane served 
as chairman of this committee, and out of 
its findings was gradually evolved a new 
system of farm land appraising. This sys- 
tem has since come to be known as “The 
American Rural Appraisal System.” It 
has become standard appraisal procedure 
for more and more farm appraisers 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. 

The system is used by life insurance 
companies, in appraising estates, in es- 
tablishing values for purchase, sale, con- 
demnation, tax assesment and hundreds 
of other purposes. 


Recognize Three Sources of Value 


All students of appraising recognize 
three fundamental sources of value. 
These are: (a) Income capitalization (b) 
Comparison (c) Reproduction cost. 

In the past, these three sources of value 
were treated more or less independently. 
The appraiser was forced to deal with 
three different values, none of which rep- 
resented the actual value when all factors 
were considered. 


Farm Appraisals Based { 
on the Three 
Broad Sources of Value 


a 


atelize 


THE AMERICAN RURAL APPRAISAL SYSTEM 


The American Rural Appraisal System 
does not introduce any new concepts of 
value into appraisal theories. But it does, 
for the first time, outline a systematic, 
step-by-step procedure for arriving at a 
final opinion of value. 

The use of both the income capitaliza- 
tion and the comparative approaches to 
value is necessary in every farm apprais- 
al. Neither approach should be empha- 
sized to the minimization or exclusion of 
the other. Reproduction costs, however, 
are useful primarily in reporting and 
analyzing the value of the improvements. 


Determine Long-Time Value 


Basic or long-time value is derived by 
applying these three principles of ap- 
praising, and basic value is determined in 
making every appraisal regardless of the 
purpose of that appraisal. Various kinds 
of value or value for different purposes 
are dealt with as a departure from basic 
value. 

Buildings and other comparable im- 
provements are appraised on the basis of 
reproduction costs, less observed depre- 
ciation. Such appraisals of fractional 
parts of the property are used primarily 
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as background in supporting the income 
capitalization value and the comparative 


dj 1 
lover $4,000.00 


termined by dividing the annual net 
money income of the landowner, by the 
rate of capitalization. The procedure is I N Cc A S HH FP R I yA E NY 
simply one of determining the gross rent- 

al income under typical operations, and 


from this, subtracting the owner’s normal to FFA A 4-H members, Vo-Ag Students, and Farmers 


expenses. Typical operation and man- | 

agement is assumed and crop income is For RAISING CORN and OATS 

projected on the basis of long-time aver- 

age prices and yields. To encourage use of high quality seeds we are sponsoring this contest cs a means of 
The calculation of net income on a | introducin Quality Seeds. 


rental basis simplifies the process, and is THREE INDIVIDUAL GRAND PRIZES OF $300.00—six others of $100.00 


conducive to accuracy. Normally, the act mabe 4 money by raising bumper, high quality 


same procedure is used regardless of crops with Imperial Triple-Tested Seeds, but also win one or more of these big cash 

whether the farm is owner-operated or prince. 
for 
their 


tenant-operated. 
ne FREE SEED for plots is available HOW TO ENTER .. . Write for 


ie 4-H, FPA and Vo-Ag Students thru complete details, rules, list of prizes 
it is advisable to check against or use the ‘i and entry blanks to distribute to your 


jeaders. 
owner-operator’s net income. On this | Write for details. farmers and students. 
basis, the appraiser takes into account 
unpaid labor and management in deter- | 


mining the net earnings value of the | IMPEBI AL\S 
farm. | 


After arriving at the earnings value, CLEAR LAKE, 
the appraiser takes into consideration all 
other factors bearing upon the value of 
the farm. This is the comparative ap- | 
proach and consists of adjusting the i 


earnings value up or down to reflect total Felt \MARVEST-HANDLER 


or basic value. Before the American sys- 


tem was developed, the comparative QUIET * SMOOTH OPERATING + SPEEDY + 


analysis was the only means an ap- CUTS COLD-WEATHER HANDLING JOBS TO A MINIMUM 
praiser had of appraising farm land. This lightweight, quiet-operat- 


ing elevator with the new rubber 
belt and rubber flights speeds your 

& handling jobs! All year long the ; 
Harvest-Handler makes quick work 

of those time-consuming tasks 


Rubber-belt model weighs 116 ‘ie 
Ibs. with 2 HP gasoline engine. 
Aircraft aluminum-alloy construc 
tion combines light weight with 
strength and durability. Special 
features keep trough clean and belt 


Appraiser Makes Many Decisions 


In arriving at the final opinion of value, 
the appraiser has made hundreds of deci- | 


sions. These range all the way from soil | ’ 
maps, crop yields and rental terms, to | 
location and home use. Perhaps he has 


over-rated the farm on some points and | 
vailable in lengths from 
under-rated it on others, but in the end | ps te 20 *. and with 


— 


the pluses and minuses tend to offset each | choice of Briggs & Stratton, running ~ w oan Renee poul- 
other. It is a proven fact that appraisers | 
ine engines. Capacities at a 35° angle 
using this system of appraising are much te py pacitie 8 
‘urnished also with Gen- pe 
more consistent than those who use a less | . in bushels per hour: Ear 


eral Electric or Westing- 
complete analysis. | haquse electric motors. 


For more information about the Amer- 


ican Rural Appraisal System, write direct | 


corn, 340; wheat and soy- 
beans, 450; shelled corn, 
475; oats, 640. See your 
local dealer or write for 


free folder. 
to Doane Agricultural Service, Inc., St. | THE BELT CORPORATION 
Louis 8, Mo.—Editor 7340 Stahl Rd., Orient, Ohio sis 


Poultry & Livestock 


Supplies for 


COMPLETE OF TAGS | 
FOR CATALOG AND SAMPLES ie 
| SAVE - ORDER DIRECT FROM FACTORY! BROWER iN ’ 
| ond Wie Bande 
| ress. ‘oultry Tags y 
| Pickout Controls 
| FEED MIXER | 
Auction Sater Rives Hop ines Leads plats, seams welded, Over 8000 in use throughout World, 
| Neck Chain Tags—And Many Others. Sold on 30-day trial quarantes 
Write tor Free ape WRITE for Catal low Srower 
ONAL BA 
720 Orchard St., Dept. 1-74 Newport, Kentucky BROWER MFG. Box Quincy, 
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Inoculated Legume Crops are 


YOUR CHEAPEST SOURCE FOR 


® SOIL-BUILDING NITROGEN 
® BIGGER YIELDS OF HAY AND SEED 
@® MORE MEAT—MORE MILK 


There is no easier, cheaper way to take the guesswork out of grow- 
ing legumes than the simple habit of inoculating with NITRAGIN. 
For just a few cents you can help rebuild soils and boost yields at 
the same time. Get bigger returns from better yields of clovers, 
alfalfa and other legumes . . . increase your profits from meat and 
milk. Don’t take chances—always inoculate with NITRAGIN, the 
proved and preferred inoculant in the orange-colored can. 


Get Full Information FREE... 
Find Out How to Grow Better Legumes 


Valuable free booklet tells timely facts on growing better soybeans, 
alfalfa, clovers, etc., for cash, feed and soil building. Write today. 


THE NITRAGIN COMPANY, 
3908 NORTH BOOTH ST. @ MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


INC. 


IN NEW HAMPSHIRES, IT’S 


NICHOLS of KINGSTON, N. H. 


BRED TO THE CORE FOR 
BROILER PROFITS 


High, practical quality your grower and 
hatching egg producer friends will find 
economical to produce. Outstanding per- 
formance in 10 breeding factors assured 
through pedigreeing, individual selection 
and use of best families. N.H., U.S. Ap- 
proved, Pullorum Clean. Say “NICHOLS” 
when asked about broiler aad reproduction 
chicks. Free catalog in full colors—write 


NICHOLS POULTRY FARM, INC. 
Box 33 Kingston, N. H. 


HOW MUCH LIME? 


ciltex. 
TELLS 
WHETHER THE SOIL IS ACID OR 


ALKALINE—TO THE EXACT pH 
Send $1.25 postpaid (no C.0..) 


for kit to test the soll this 

accurate way. 

Simplex Soil Test Outfits 

The Complete at $36, The Junior 

at $25 and The Farm at $16 

F.0.B. Cleveland. 

THE EDWARDS LABORATORY 
P.O. Box 2742-P, CLEVELAND 11, OHIO | 
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| great acomplishments. You will 


New Concepts of Leadership 
(Continued from page 18) 


who have influenced many people to be 
great leaders, and those who have in- 
fluenced only a few persons to be small 
leaders. 

Much of our modern social psychology 
teaches us that people are more deeply 
influenced in democratic atmospheres 
than in dominative atmospheres. There 
are three different atmospheres—an- 
archy, autocracy and democracy—and 
each is closely related to a different kind 
of leadership: 


1. Anarchy means everyone doing just 
as he pleases. It was invented by the 
Greek philosophers and has never ex- 
isted except under experimental condi- 
tions where laisse faire leadership was 
provided, and on these occasions aggres- 
sive behavior was higher than in any 
other atmosphere. Parents who have at- 
tempted to rear their children without 
any controls generally raise little tyrants. 

2. Autocracy is a defense against an- 
archy. Where there is no control, the 
masses call for a strong man to bring 
order out of chaos. Autocracy means 
everyone doing what the autocrat wants. 
Finally, the autocrat assumes that he is 
the only one fit to govern. The rest are 
not supposed to know what is best for 
them. Aggressive behavior is high when- 
ever those in charge disregard our feel- 
ings or fail to ask us about things which 
concern us. 

3. Democracy is primarily a defense 
against autocracy. People want to be 
more or less free. Democracy developed 
in America, upon the assumption that if 
the group was given all the facts and a 
chance to discuss the issues, it could form 
opinions calmly and solidly. 

Whereas anarchy provides no leader- 
ship and autocracy provides mostly nega- 
tive leadership, democracy provides posi- 
tive leadership. We rarely find any one 
of these atmospheres pure; they are 
mixed. The essential difference is in the 
amount of external and internal control 
exerted. 


Dominative Leader Rules By Fear 


The dominative leader attempts to con- 
trol by arousing fears and anxieties. By 
fear he unites his group; by suspicion he 
divides his enemies. He manipulates him- 
self into control of the property of the 
group because he can then more easily 
control their persons. He tries to influ- 
ence certain members by flattery and 


| conditional promises. He prides himself 
| upon his tact and diplomacy, but his 
| whole scheme for making friends and 

influencing people might better be stated 


s “influencing friends and making peo- 
ple.” 
He tries to draw attention to himself 
by boasting, claiming long experience or 
find 


him answering, repeating, relaying or 
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approving the statements of others. He 
believes in class distinction and maintains 
social barriers. He thinks he deserves 
special consideration or special privi- 
leges, and he often offers to “let you get 
yours later if you let me get mine now.” 

He blames others for his difficulties, 
always excusing himself for his own 
shortcomings. And he seems to think 
that all the rest of us exist merely for him 
to manipulate as pawns or to exploit. 
Consequently, he studies all manner of 
self-improvement courses, expecting 
them to make him more clever in using 
us to get himself ahead. He can be friend- 
ly and courteous because he knows he 
can work you easier if you like him. And 
he is most dangerous then because he 
seems so democratic. 


Who Is A Leader? 


In democratic groups leadership is 
diffused. Everyone is a leader wherever 
he can contribute the part that is needed. 
Those persons are leaders: 1. Who on oc- 
casions initiate new ideas or activities. 
2. Who help the group define its goals or 
direct its course toward its goals. 3. Who 
keep communication channels open by 
asking for a definition of terms. 4. Who 
seek to utilize all the abilities of every 
member of the group. 5. Who attempt to 
keep the atmosphere permissive. 6. Who 
encourage participation. 7. Who realize 
that progress is based on differences and 
make a real attempt to have all sides of 
a problem considered. 8. Who pull the 
ideas together into a summary. 9. Who 
seek a fact or give a fact or opinion. 10. 
Who offer to give ground, admit their 
errors or yield their status without fear. 
11. Who arrange the facilities. 12. Who 
speak the general opinion of the group. 
13. Who act as official recorders of group 
action. 14. Who compare or contrast facts 
and set up standards for the group to 
achieve. 15. Who record and analyze the 
growth process going on within the group 
in order that it may understand its rate 
of integration or disintegration. 


Help Group to Help Itself 


Leadership passes from one person to 
another as each contributes something 
needed by the group. Groups have two 
needs: first, solving the group’s prob- 
lems; and second, building, strengthen- 
ing, regulating and perpetuating the 
group as a group. Leaders help in satis- 
fying both these needs. Groups do not 
act because they have leaders; they select 
leaders to help them act. And the most 
effective leader is the one who can help 


a group to help itself. The influence of 
such leaders never ceases. 
“Mary,” said her mother reprovingly, | 
“every time you are naughty, I get another | 
gray hair.” 
“Gee, mom, you must have been a terror | 
when you were young—just look at Grand- | 


February Farm Bulletin 


knowing about. 


tractor tires. 


This Month: 


1. A truck tire that’s worth 


2. Longer life for your rear 


3. a thought before spring 
plowing time. 


4. Remedy for hard starting. 


An all-year-round truck tire 
that’s worth knowing about. 


Tires on farm trucks take a beating in 
any weather—Gulf’s new All-Service 
Tire, built in small and large truck sizes, 
is designed especially to stand up under 
the tough punishment your farm truck 
takes. It has fraction-plus. Its high, open- 
slotted shoulders, with cross-the-tread 
cleats, are deep and sharply edged for 
extra pulling in muddy and snow clogged 
roads, or across open fields. The tread is 
much deeper than passenger tire treads, 
for long, economical wear-life. 

Gulf All-Service Tires are fortified 
against bruising and snagging, contain 
6 full plies, and are buflt with a new, 
more efficient rayon cord that’s 60% 
stronger than ordinary cords. Double 


breakers, too! Ask your Gulf dealer about | 


Gulf All-Service Tires. 


y) Longer life for your 
rear tractor tires. 


Reliable field tests show that liquid- 
weighted tires last a good deal longer if 
some space is left for air pressure. 
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A good rule to follow: Fill only to the 
upper valve level when liquid-weighting 
your tractor tires. Then the remaining 
air acts as a shock absorber to protect 
your casings. 

For more information see page 39 of 
the Gulf Farm Tractor Guide. 


A thought before 
3. spring plowing time. 


There’s been a lot of talk in the farm 
papers about the special open-center 
type of tread of the Gulf Rear Tractor 
Tire. 

Seems farmers are amazed at the way 
this high-cleated tread penetrates the 
soil—even bites right through sod. That 
means better traction —more pull at the 
draw-bar. 

These rugged tires will help you get 
more work out of your tractor. 

Stop in at your Gulf dealer’s and have 
him show you the whole family of Gulf 
Tractor and Farm Implement ‘Tires. 


4 Remedy 
for hard starting. 


If you’ rehaving start- 
ing troubles these cold 
mornings, you might 
check the spark plugs 
Too-wide gaps meke 
hard starting. 

And if the battery is weak, don't take 
a chance on it. Get a new Gulf battery 
so you'll have plenty of starting power. 


Why not stop in at your Gulf dealer’s, 
next time you're in town? 
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TAKES THE WORK 
OUT OF WEEDS 


ESSENTIAL EQUIPMENT | 
FOR — FARMS 


MOWS EVERYTHING from tough blue 
grass to light brush, sweeping neat and 
clean——close to the ground—in half the 
time! Mows lawns, too! 

CUTS CLOSER within 14” of fence rows, 
trees, buildings. Special guard bar pro- 
tects blade. 

SAVES TIME, EFFORT! No more heavy scy- 
thing, or other half-way measures. Fence- 
Row mows cleaner with effortless opera- 
tion. 

SAW ATTACHMENT—optional equipment 
—for cutting heavy brush, light timber. 
OPTIONAL FORWARD DRIVE with new, 
trouble-free Self-Propeller. See your 
dealer, or write for special folder on keep- 
ing your farm LOOKING LIKE A 
MILLION. 


ROOF WELDING WORKS 


BOSTROM IMPROVED 


and Complete 
for Terracing, dorsed by 
Ditching, Irri Schools, Exten- 
ing, Tile Drain- gion Service & 
ing. Grading. Individual 
Lines, Turn. Landowners 
ing Angles i every- 
and etc, -, 
H 

Anyone can operate a BOSTROM Level by 
following the simple direction booklet included 
with each Instrument. We manufacture 3 
models; Farm Level, Contractors Level, Con- 
vertible Level. All BOSTROM Levels are sold 
on the guarantee of satisfaction or money 
back. WRITE TODAY for literature, prices 
and name of our distributor near you. 
Bostrom 


How Would You Rank the .. . 


1949 BFM Covers? 


Once again we are giving the readers of Better Farming Methods an 
opportunity to send us their choice of the year’s best BFM covers. Pick 
out the top three. Place your rating on the coupon at the bottom of the 
page and send it to Better Farming Methods, Mount Morris, Ill._—Editor 


FARMING | 
METHODS => — 


JANUARY 


ut 


DIRECTORY | 
ISSUE 4 


Efficient feeding programs for all 
livestock and poultry that produce 
“Quality Results at Low Cost’. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS AND CIRCULARS. 


HALES & HUNTER CO. 
141 W, JACKSON BLVD, 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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Better Farming Methods Cover Rating 


I rank the three best Better Farming Methods covers as follows: 


Fill out this coupon and send it to Better Farming 
Methods, Mount Morris, Ill. In the April issue 
we'll tell you the top choice of the Better Farm- 
ing Methods’ readers who sent in their ratings. 


1 
FEBRUARY MARCH APRIL 
FARM LEVEL MAY JUNE JULY AUGUST i 
ills: 
ap 
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ONLY CUTTER BLUE RIBBON VACCINES HAVE ALHYDROX 


*Cutter trade name for aluminum hydroxide 


+ Cutter trade names 


| you ¢ mes U 
| If yo Ould me Sure | 
aCCine Pote Cy j YOU wo 
Choose an ALHYDRoy Vaccine | 
Suppose You Could take Your Wife’s measuring Cup, 4nd, as You 
Poureg in a 8iven &Mount of each of Vaccine the Volume in. 
“reased ag You Poureg it, to its Telative Value. 
Plain bactering Would barely Wet the bottom, Of the “UP, alum. | 
co lee Precip; tated Products Would to half-way, While Alhydroy 4 
Of Course YOu can Measure the Potency, of Albydros Vaccines 
this Way, but You can °Ompare the Tesults obtained With Alhydroy | 
as ld-time Products Veterinarian, Who USed to think that 
bacter;,, Was a Pretty, 800d Product becauc, there Were Only | 
losses now know that even these losses are 
basig at Cutter has Steadily IMProved €arliey attempt, to 
reduce disease in livestock Make Cattle Taising More Profitable 
UKE Giving AN MMUNIZING SHOT Evepy MINUTES 
Athy dro. @ddeg to Proven Potens ologi cary holds 
‘ “accing in tissues longer. "eleasing tt slowly an 
ALHYD Roy ‘sq Cutte, OnLy iin Cuttey Yen | 
il}: “ire 
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FIND OUT 
NOW 
: How Little 
j FENCE Really 
Costs 


Fence you need now to guedus: extra 
profits from pastures rarely cost less 
in livestock products . . . rarely paid 
for itself so quickly in extra farm 
income. And, you can make sure that 
every rod of fence you put up will 
give long-lasting, profitable service if 
you insist on Continental. Find out 
now from your Continental dealer 
this better fence . . . how little 
| it really costs. 

See Your Dealer—or 


= Write CONTINENTAL 
Get This FREE Record Book 


E : We want you to have this useful farm 
: bookkeeping tool . . . ask your dealer 
for it—or write us at Kokomo, Ind. 


CONTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION 


TD 


+) 


FENCE « BARBED WIRE © POSTS + NAILS « ETC. 


Here They Are— 
4-color” Livestock and Poultry 

| ‘Breed Pictures 

inches 


We have color pictures of Brown Swiss, 
Jersey, Guernsey, My and Shorthorn 
cattle, Duroc-Jerse Hampshire Ram, 
Columbia Ram, Po! hed erefords, Perche- 
ron horses, Berkshire Sow and Columbia 
Sheep. 1S¢ 


ten. 
i These are not inclu the set of 
poultry pictures. 
PICTURES—Eech picture is 8 
gre in. printed in natural colors on h h 
ie enamel paper. Suitable for framing. 
Each shows - ted 
y the famo 
Schilling, Franklane L- 


L. A. 
tifieation. 


or trio. Pain 


and the late 
Excellent for breed iden- 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 
Mount Morris, IM. 
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The following commercially-sponsored films are available to vo-ag teachers, county 
agents and other agricultural leaders. Most of these films are entirely free; a few 
require return transportation charges. Inquiries and correspondence should be sent 
direct to the names and addresses shown. Order films at least 10 days to two weeks 


before you need them.—Editor. 


Legend: Motion (1) ; Slide (2); Strip (3); Sound (S) Color (C). 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., INC., Fifth & Glenwood 


Philadel phia, 
“A Chip off the Old Block” 20 min. (V1-16) 
err or - 
. (V2-C-16 
20 min. 
“A Garden Tractor at Work” 20 min. (V2-C-16 


ALLIED MILLS, INC. Agric. Youth 
Dept., Fort Wayne 1, Ind. 

“Waste Weasels” 27 min. (V3-S) 

“Building Profit Pullets” 28 min. (V3-S) 


“Making Cows Pay” 24 min. (V3-S) 
“Full 27 min. (V3-S) 
“It’s in the Bag” 30 min. (V3-S) 


“Calf Craft” min. ) 
“Making Bacon” 28 min. (V3-S) 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
“Planning to Presper 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Tomorrow's Leaders” 15 min. 


ers” 22 aie. (V1-SC-16) 


ALUMINUM CO. OF A, Motion Pic- 
ture Dept., > 

“The Farmer Takes a f* 15 min. (V1-S-16) 

“Unfinished Rainbows” 37 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“How to vat Aluminum—Torch Welding” 17 


Chemi- 
cals Div., Adv. ler Plaza, 
New York 

“Tobacco Bed Bed Weed Control the Cyanamid 


Way” 18 min. (V1-SC-16) 
AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB, 


“Mian Made Miracles” 90 (V1-SC-16) 


Dairy Cattle” 
St, 3.9 FOOD 910 
ANCHOR SERUM —_. South St. J Ih, Mo. 
— Simplified” min. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chi cet 
its 361 Francloco Calif 
Dallas 

“Meat for America” 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, 85 W. 45th St. New 
York 18, 206. Ave., 
3, Til; 351 Turk St. San 2 Calif: 


and Ave., Tex. 
King Who Came to peBeeaktaat™ 17 min 


“The 

(V1-SC-18) 
“Produ Milk” 27 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Shortest Way Home” (Travel Movie) 33 min. 


BABSON BROS. CO., 2843 W. 19th St., Chicago 
“Sentinels of Milk” 20 min. (V1-S-16) 


JOHN BEAN MF’ Lansing, Mich. 
“Better Livestock™ -16) 


I. CASE Co., Wis. 

"Pageant of Progress 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 
+ Years in 50 Scenes” 20 min. (V3-S) 

on Sloping Fields” 10 rin. 
“Making Hay the Case Way” 10 min. (V1-SC- 
“Soil and Life” (terracing) 10 min. (V1-SC- 


16) 
“Broadbase Terraci with the One-Way 


and intensive farming) 20 v5 ~16) 

“More From Your Mower” is min. V3-S) 

“Where Furrows Begin” 30 min. (v3.8) 

“Starting New Tractors Right” 15 min. (V3- 
speaker’s manual available) 

“Tearing New Combines Right” 30 min. (V3- 


ting Your Combine” 15 min. (V3-S) 


COPPER & w York it, N. ¥ ASS’N., 420 
Lexington Ave., New 
“Better Water Systems W AA Tube” 
14-min. (V3-S) 


a CO., Moline, Il Reid 
H. Ray Film Industries, Inc., St ul 1, 


“Dr. Jim” 50 min. CV1-S-16) 

“The Windjammer” 52 min. (V1-S-16) 

“The Blacksmith’s Gift” 31 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Melody Comes to Town” 50 min. (V1-S-16) 

—_— try in Hollywood” 39 min. (V1-S- 


“The Tuttle Tugger” 35 min. (V1-S-16) 
“The Clean Cut” 11 min. (V1-S-16) 

in the Grain Terk” 13 min. 
_— & Belting Pointers” 11 min. (V1- 
Life in Corn 


ce of min. (V1-S-16) 
Eye on the Soil” 15 min. (V1-S- 


Bi Care of Your Tractor” 36 min. (V1- 

“Soil Conservation with Re r Farm Equ 
ment” 20 (V1-SC 

“Early Does It” “CV1-8-16) 

“Greener Pastures” 15 min. (V1-SC-16) 


Dept 1-B, Dekalb, 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL 
Educational Div., Dept. 


When writing advertisers please mention Better Farming Methods 


Ae 
Best inv ket Sound Movies ae 
Plow” 10 mi SC-16) 
ee “Your Own Moldboard Plan Will Build a Good |. 
Broadbase Terrace” 10 min. (V1-SC-16) 
a “That the Millions May Eat” (historical) 10 |. 
ion arm power and threshing equipmen‘ 
16) 10 min. (V1-SC-16) 
TEE “Hay” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) “Building a Pond” 10 min. (V1-SC-16) a 
1g | | | “Highway to Alaska” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) “High Yielding Harvesting” 10 min. (V1-SC-16) aaa 
f= ————— : “Pan American Highway” 45 min. (V1-SC-16) “Strips and C irviand farming) 20 min. — 
| “Looking 16) 
| 
= 
“How to Weld Aluminum—Are Welding” 10 
| | 
age 
j 
| 
ay 
‘ae PRICES: Fifteen cents each, $1 for ten. | 
=I SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER. on 
Ne. C.0.D. Shipments. = 
it 


“A New Method of Tobacco Plant Culture” 
27 min. (V1-C-16) 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 
Shoreham 


to in ' Plywood” (V1-SC-16) 
‘ w iad 
“The Pl (V1-SC-16) 
cation with Po min, (Vl- 


“Miracle in Wood” 35 min. B Nae: 
“Farm Uses for Plywood” 30 min. (V1-SC-16) 


min. (V1-SC-16) 
Control” 25 min. (V1-SC-16) 


E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC, 
Promotion Div., Nemours Bldg., 


“Lost Harvest” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 

yt CORP., Chrysler Bldg., New York 11, 
“At Your 22 
“Masters of the S 

“This is Our ‘Land 26 min. (V1-S-16) 


“Magic in 
“Preventive 


S-35 
= MacDonald Had a Farm” 28 min. (V1-S- 
“Pattern for Progress” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 


| FUNK BROS. SEED CO., til. 
“The Great Story of Corn % min (V1-SC- 


FOX RIVER TRACTOR, CoO., A; Wie. 
“The Forage Master” 33 min. (V1-SC-i6) 


GENERAL —~~¥ CO., Farm Industry 
Div., Schenectady 5, 

“Bill | Howard, 1 hour (V1-S-16) 

“Farm Life’ 16) 

“Frozen Foods” 40 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“The Inside of Arc Welding” (V1- sc. 16) 
Part I, Fundamen 


Part ting-Current Welding (10 
“Principles of Electricity” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 


GENERAL MOTORS a Public Relations 
from college 


“Safety, Our a One Crop” (V1-S-16) 


B. F. GOODRICH CO., Castle 
Films, Div. of United World Films, 445 


Park Ave., New Yi 
“Rubber Lends a » 98 min. (V1-SC-16) 


FARMS, 115 St., Des 


Moin: 
Chickens by Crossing Inbred 


HARVESTER CO., 180 N. 


Tl. 
“Fresh From the Garden” ? min. (V1-SC. 29 
in the Belgian Congo” 16 min. 


“Hel; ul Henry” 21 min. (V1-S- 
Inconveni 


“One Man Harvesting” 21 min. (V1-SC-1 
“Permanent Agriculture” 30 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Under Western Skies” 28 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Party Line” 16 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Romance of the Reaper” 30 min. (V1-S-16) 
he Education in the Beaverton Consoli- 
ted Schools” 13 min. (WS) 
“Soybeans. for Farm and Industry” 10 min. 


“Just as I thought—Mom joined « leg 
show!” 


‘it's More Than Hay”, 23 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Salute to Agriculture” 13 min, (V1-8C-16) 
“County Fair” 2 min. (V1-SC-16 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO., distributed 
by C. L. Venard, 702 S. Adams St., Peoria, 


“Tom— and min. 
“Hidden 
“A Trip to a Modern Biel and W! 

24 min. (V1-S-16) 

“Hoosier Hot Shots” 13 min. vie 
“Box 12—Route 2” 15 min. (V1-S- 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES Div., Film Li- 
brary, American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rocke- 


“Sulmet Sulfamethazine in the Treatment of 
Livestock Diseases’ 25 min. (V1-SC-16) 


LINCOLN ELECTRIC CO., 12818 Coit Rd. 


Cleveland 1, O. 
to the Farm” 24 min. (V1-S- 


THE JAMES F. LINCOLN ARC WELDING 


i Run a wt (V-3) 42 frames. 
— to e Welds in All Positions” (V-3) 


prepaid in USA. $3.50 


MARQUETTE Co., INC., Dept. J-23, 
Minneapolis 1 
“Marquette Stay” 33 min. (V1-SC-16) 


“Into Tomorrow” 27 min. - 16) 
—— Tickets to Progress” 24 

MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE POWER_ IMPLE- 
MENT 


be distrib 
by Elliott Film Co., 1110 Nicollet Ave., Minn- 
is, Minn. 


min. (V1-SC- 


at War” 34 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“i eads Over the Pacific” 45 min. (V1- 
“A Saga of the Soil” 45, min. (V1-SC-16) 
“This 


ioneers 

“Reasons for the -SC-16) 
-IDEA DIV., Avco Mfg. Co., Coldwater, 


e Legacy” 27 (V1-SC-16) 
H Headlines” 16) 


SALT MFG. CO. 1000 
cvi-sc- 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CO., Bartlesville, 


hs jUCK FOUNDATION, distributed 
enard, 702 S. Adams St, Peoria, 


16) 
“The Golden Egg” 23 min. (V1-S-16) 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS—send to your 
requests to yo 
“Goodbye Weeds”—“Doomaday for Pests” 32 


min. (V1-SC- 
—— New Conquest” 22 min. (V1-SC- 


iG Co., 0 W. Sist St. 
Chicag Ber Atlanta, Ga. 
; PU. in 
Sth and Grand Ave Mo.; 
and Fair Bldg. Ft. Worth, Tex. 
“Over Ra w” 35 min. (V1-S- 
“Farm Work tion” 20 min. (V1-S- 
wre a Fence Around It” min. 
(V1-S- 
CORP., 2065 W. Wacker Drive, 


in the Bank” 15 min. (V1-S-16) 
SUNBEAM CORP., Div., 


-8- 
“Harvesting the Parma Flock Wool Crop” (V1- 


tural Research 
Dept. 


10 min. (V1-SC-16) 
and Meat” 49 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“A ang ak Meat” 30 min. (V1-SC-16) 
Customs” 10 


“Meat min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Cows USA” 23 min. (V1-SC- 
Relations Dept. 135 E. 

St. New York 17, NY. 

“Chicken 

Because It's New" 24 min. (V1- 

“Your Apple Orchard” 24 min. (V1-SC-16) 
Horizons” 45 min. (V1-SC-16) 


“A New Frontier” 25 min. -SC-16) 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP., 
Service, 306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 

“What Is Electricity?” (Vi-S- 

“Electronics at Work” 2) min. (V1-5- 


CO., First National 


WEYERHAEUSER SALES 

Bank Bidg., St. 
“Green Harvest” 29 (V1-SC-16) 
min. (V1-8iC-16) 


“Trees and Homes” 3 min. 


Gerald McKay (left), extension visual alds 
specialist, University of Minnesota, present- 
ing J. I. Swedberg, Redwood county agent, 
with a reflector, as his prize for his outetand- 
ing work in visual aids during 1949. 
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‘Acres of Gold” 16 min. (V1-8C-16) 
“ unger oy 
“Sexual uction in Plants” 15 min. 
(V3-S) BP \ Sunrise” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 
printed be provided. “Time's A-Wastin’” 21 min. (V1-S-16) 
et “Stitch in Time” 26 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Under the 4-H reg 4 min. (V1-S-16) 
al “The Green Hand” 4 min. (V1-S-16) ; 
“An Ounce of Prevention” min. (V1-SC-1i) § 
3 “Where the Road Turns Right” 38 min. (Vi- 
4 inz ; 
DOW CHEMICAL CO, Advertising Dept, 
Midland, Mich. 
Weed 
|| “Chemical Weed 
q | 
4 feller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
“Newcastle Disease” 15 min. (V1-C-16) 
“Modern Control of Poultry Diseases” 35 min. 
(V1-SC-16) 
; 
| 
are FOUNDATION, Cleveland, O. 3 
| and Fundamentals of Welding,” 
| (V-3) 38 frames. 
| M 16) 
MASSEY-HARRIS CO., Racine, Wis. 
a “A Romance of Two Hemispheres” 55 min. 
| 
(V1-S-16) 
| My Model Farm min. (V1-S-16) 
“Yesterday and Today’ 10 min. (V1-S-16) 
“The Story of Binder Twine” 12 min (V1-S-16) 


How To Teach Tractor Maintenance 


By T. J. WAKEMAN 
Teacher Trainer in Farm Mechanics 


Agricultural Engineering Department 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


@ THE TEACHING of tractor mainte- 

nance has been recognized as one of 
the most needed, yet one of the easiest 
taught phases of farm mechanics in our 
vocational agriculture program. This ap- 
plies to the all-day, young farmer groups 
which include veterans, and the adult 
farm groups. 


What to Include in the Course 


Tractor maintenance includes the 
teaching of the how and why of daily 
and periodical service of farm tractors 
which assures the owner many more 
hours of efficient, safe and satisfactory 
use. Tractor maintenance does not in- 
clude major reconditioning of a tractor. 
However, it teaches the student how to 
prolong the need for such an over-all 
job. When such a need occurs he is able 
to recognize it and obtain a qualified 
mechanic to do the jeb in time to prevent 
excessive, non-justifiable costs. 


January and February Best Time 


The most opportune time to teach 
tractor maintenance to all three groups 
is during January and February, when 
most farmers use their tractors the least. 
The same tractors may be used for sev- 
eral groups thus reducing the number 
of tractors to be procured and stored. 

The place to teach tractor maintenance, 
with a few exceptions, is in the farm 
mechanics shop. The space should be 
adequate to accommodate four groups 
of four trainees each, each group having 
at least 400 sq. ft. of floor space per 
group. In this space there should be 
provided adequate heat, light and elec- 
trical service. 


Equipment Needs 


The equipment needed is as follows: 
1—box of spark plug socket wrenches 
1—air compressor with 1 H.P. motor 
1—compression tester 
1—pair battery pliers 
1—four-way lug wrench 
1—water pump pliers 
1—+set wrenches 
4—pairs tappet wrenches—7/16" x 
5/8”; ira x 11/16”; and 8/4” 
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iw” x 


Vo-Ag Instructor M. J. Nicol, Maroa, IIL, 


demonstrating proper carburetion by comparing 


the difference in the burning time at full throttle of one pint of fuel on different settings 
of the carburetor. (Photo courtesy Standard Oil Company (Indiana).) 


1—neon testing light 
1—gap gauge setter for spark plug 
1—ignition gauge 
1—lever type grease gun 
1—valve tool 
1—tire gauge—10# up to 160% 
1—carburetor float gauge 
Battery hydrometer 
Anti-freeze tester (all type) 
1—6T. jack 
1—trouble lamp 
Assorted cold chisels 
Lever wrench pliers 
1—set of screw extractors 
1—set of sockets: 4%” drive complete with 12 point 
sockets, ratchet wrench, s} wrench, hinge 
handle and extension bars. 
1—set screw drivers—3” to 8” 
1—set open end wrenches to 
box end open end wrenches 


5/16” to 1” sixteenths. 
1%? "Fall pein hammers 


Material Needs 


The material needed is as follows: 

50—Zerk fittings 

Lubrication oil 

Wheel bearing grease 

Chassis lubrication 

pa unit spark plug cleaner and tester 
soda 

Muratic acid 

2—large washing pans 

Safe solvent, such as varsol 

Clean rags 


Reference Needs 


Two important teaching references are 
two manuals, one for the teacher, Care 
and Maintenance of Farm Tractors, In- 
structors Manual, which includes twelve 
well planned lessons on care and main- 
tenance of farm tractors. The other refer- 


ence is a workbook of similar units for 
students, Care and Maintenance of Farm 
Tractors, Pupils Manual. Both of these 
manuals can be obtained from the FFA 
Foundation, Inc., Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 
25, D.C. 

A third reference of great assistance is 
Farm Facts and Figures—1949-56 Edition 
and may be obtained from the Chek- 
Chart Corp., 624 S. Michigan, Chicago 5, 
Ill., price 50 cents. 


Teaching Personnel 


The agriculture teacher, his assistant 
or veterans’ teacher should assume the 
leadership in teaching tractor mainte- 
nance to the three groups. Often it is 
advisable to use the assistance of special- 
ists, but very seldom should the manage- 
ment and leadership be given the spe- 
cialist which would include dealers or 
dealer mechanics. When obtaining dealer 
assistance, it is important that all dealers 
in the community be included. 


Teacher Preparation 


The teacher should be familiar with all 
tractors to be used in the class. Before 
the class starts, he should perform each 
operation to each tractor. If the teacher ; 
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OF 
FARM TRACTORS 


JOBS 1 TO 12 


INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL 


Prepared and published by the 
Future Farmers of America Foundation, Incorporated 
im cooperation with the Office of Education 
Federal Security Agency 
Washington, D.C 


Reproduction of a cover of the Instructor's 
Manual on the Care and Maintenance of Farm 
Tractors, available from FFA Foundation, 
Inc., Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 


cannot perform such operations, the spe- 
cialist should have a list of things he is 
to do in performing the operations be- 
fore class time. 


Procedure To Use in Teaching 


The following are practices used by 
many successful teachers: 

1, Limit the class to 16. 

2. Divide the class into groups of four, 
making every effort to place students 
with similar tractors in groups together. 

3. Secure a tractor for each group (a 
used one is preferred) when needed. The 
Instructor’s Manual previously men- 
tioned tells when tractors are needed 

(Continued on page 60) 


Farm Tractor Guide 


An excellent teaching aid for farm 
tractor maintenance is the Gulf 
Farm Tractor Guide. This 60-page 
book has a handy trouble-shooting 
guide and detailed lubricating charts. 
In addition, information is provided 
on the proper care of cooling sys- 
tems, ignition valves, power trans- 
mission, vital engine parts, steering 
assembly, tires, batteries, and all 
other parts that require regular peri- 
odic attention. 

A copy of this guide may be se- 
cured by writing to Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 
30, Pa. 


EXTRA HELP—you need it, 
deserve it, and will find it in 
the Annual Husbandry issue 
coming in March. It is de- 
signed to help you in your 
regular classroom work, in 
advising your farmers, and 


in your extension meetings. 


Editorial Articles Covering: 
WHAT'S NEW IN— 


Poultry Husbandry 
Soil Husbandry 
Sheep Husbandry 
Dairy Husbandry 


A Reader Comments: 


“Your March issue certainly has lots of 

good information. You are to be con- 

gratulated upon the constant improve- 

ment you are making in your good maga- 

zine. The magazine really lives up to 

its name.” 

W. R. Lace, County Agent, 

Breckenridge, Texas 


Swine Husbandry 
Crop Husbandry 
Beef Husbandry 
Farm Equipment 


An Advertiser Comments: 


“The March Annual Husbandry issue of 
Better Farming Mcthods rates as one of the 
great in the farm publishing field. Each year 
this becomes more and more valuable through 
its greater variety and finer selection of 
editorial matter.” 
Leo B. Olson, Adv. Mar., 
Dekalb Ag. Assn., Dekalb, Il. 
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New portable, multi-purpose vise particularly de- 
: signed for woodworking. Clamps easily to sawhorse, 
bench or table. Extra strong, yet lightweight. “L" 
shaped laws hold work vertically and horizontally. 
d jaws protect work, open 
to 314". Write for Catalog 34. Stanley Tools, 
Educational Dept., 150 Elm St., New Britain, Conn. 


THE TOOL BOX OF THE WORLD 


: [ STANLEY ] 


Oat Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
‘ Hordware + Hand Tools Electric Tools + Stee! Strapping 


SHEARING 


SHEARMASTER 


At the International Livestock Exposition, youne 
4-H ers competed for shearing honors in the Nati 
contest sponsored by Sunbeam Corporation. It was 

a pleasing sight to see the manner in which the boys 
handled their sheep. They demonstrated that t 
farm youth can do a fine job of shearing. 


ae s keep these lads interested in sheep husbandry. 
most farms, for t investment and work 
FE ., sheep return the best profit. With the 
increased demand for wool products far exceeding 
the domestic supply, it is important that flocks be 
increased a shearing encouraged among farm 
youths. With larger poe, and greater numbers of 
them, our supply of wool will more nearly meet 
national needs. 
For information on visual aids, wall charts, 
bulletins on shearing, write our 
Livestock Speciolist. 
Siinbeam_ corroration 


Teacher’s Farm Shop 
(Continued from page 59) 


for instructional purposes. 

4. Have the student bring or make 
available an operator’s manual for each 
student’s tractor or tractors. 

5. Obtain a student’s manual on Care 
and Maintenance of Farm Tractors for 
each tractor of each student. 

6. Insist on each member filling out his 
work book completely. 

7. Insist on each member performing 
each manipulative job on his tractor after 
the teacher has given well prepared 
demonstrations. 

8. Teach each unit as planned in the 
instructor’s manual. 

9. Follow up each student on his home 
farm and assist him to carry out the 
maintenance job. 

10. Publicize results from your course. 


* 
New Switch Controls Lights 


Control of the farm yard light from 
many different places is now possible 
with a new remote control, multiple 
switch. 

Heart of this new control is a mag- 
netic relay which will turn the light on 
or off from as many points as you wish 
by means of simple push-button switches. 


Scene at tractor maintenance school, held at North Carolina State College, November 7-11, 
T. J. Wakeman, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Rex A. Stevens, 
vo-ag instructor, Spring Hope, N. C.; H. G. Rhodes, farm machinery instructor, Bishopville, 
N. C.; J. B. Kirkland, dean of education, North Carolina State College; Ralph Greene, head 
mechanic, agricultural engineering, North Carolina State College; J. C. Ferguson, extension 
agricultural engineer, North Carolina State College; and S. W. Epting, district supervisor, 
veterans’ farm training, Columbia, 8S. C. FRONT ROW (kneeling): 
matter specialist, North Carolina State College; Bernard L. Parsons, instructor, agricultural 
engineering department, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M. M. Moselye, Jr., student in agri- 
cultural education, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; and A. H. Hollenberg, specialist in farm 


1949. BACK ROW (I-r): 


Uformerly Flexible Shaft C 
Dept. 1 6, 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, m. 
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who conducted the school, office of education, Washington, D. C. Similar schools 
were conducted by Hollenberg in Michigan, Nebraska and Georgia. (J. K. Coggin photo) 
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Film on Tractor Care 


“Farm Tractor Care,” a 16 mm., 
four-color film on tractor mainte- 
nance, is available to vo-ag instruc- 
tors. 

The 32-minute film tells how to get 
the most out of your tractor, how to 
cut operating costs and how to avoid 
money-wasting lay-offs for repairs. 

Requests should be directed to 
Standard Oil Company, Box 5910-A, 
910 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
80, Ill. 


It uses low-cost wire for the control cir- 
cuit. 

I. P. Bilauser, extension agricultural 
engineer, Ohio State University, says this 
unit is most economically used for con- 
trolling a pole light from five or six dif- 
ferent locations. These might include the 
barn, milkhouse, garage, front gate, back 
steps and farm shop. 

If you want to control the light from 
only two places, he suggests putting in a 
standard three-way switch and regular 
wiring. 

Blauser cautions, however, that before 
buying any of these new light controls 
to be sure the equipment has the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories label of approval. 


A. G. Bullard, subject 
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HE portable pumper shown above was 

built by Shop Foreman Arthur Strawn 
(left) and Mr. E. M. Goodwin (center), of E. M. 
Goodwin, Inc., who operate a 1500-acre citrus 
gtove near Mission, Texas. The pumper fills 
two 865-gallon tank trucks a minute. 

Texaco Man Jackie Field (above, right) de- 
livers Texaco Products to supply sixteen trucks, 
seven tractors, six stationary engines, four cars. 
Mr. Goodwin buys Texaco Marfak lubricant 
by the drum. Like keen ranchers and farmers 
the country over, he finds it sticks to bearings 
better, lasts longer and won’t melt down and 
drip out, wash off, dry out or cake up. 


Marfak lubricant is the choice at ree Huffman 
farm near Alvin, Illinois, because it forms farm with Texaco Products. Mr. Earl Sirmon 
a collar around the edges of open bearings, (right), prominent rice planter of Bay City, 
effectively sealing out grit and dirt. George Texas, helps Texaco Man F. J. Milberger as 
and his brother Russell Huffman are apply- he fills up Mr. Sirmon’s tank with Fire-Chief, 
ing Marfak as Texaco Man E. C. Wood 

of Bismarck, Illinois, looks on. 


IT PAYS TO 
FARM WITH 


Portable Pumper Fills 
Two Tank Trucks a Minute 


Havoline, the motor oil that keeps 
engines cleaner and better lubricated, 
goes into the crankcase of Mr. 
Goodwin's tank trucks. Mr. Goodwin 
is shown at left. 


ranchers and farmers find if pays to 


rum, the gasoline with superior “Fire-Power.” 


TUNE IN Metropolitan Opera broadcasts every 
Saturday afternoon. See newspaper for time and station. 


OVISION OFFICES: Acianta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Buete, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 2, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va: Seacde 11, Wash 
Texaco Petroleum Products are Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited. 


When writing advertisers please mention Better Farming Methods 


SEE THIS FULL-COLOR MOVIE 
"YOUR FARM WORKSHOP” 
TEXACO FARM MEETINGS 


@ Will it pay you to modernize 
your workshop? Texaco’s new 
full-color film “Your Farm Work- 
shop” takes you into the shop of a 
successful farmer and shows you 
how he saves time and money in 
repairing his implements. This 
feature, plus other entertaining 
films and special door prizes, will 
be presented at Texaco Farm 
Meetings from coast to coast. See 
your local Texaco Man for time 
and place. Bring the whole family 
and enjoy yourself. 


See how a power ler like 
this saves a lot of time and 
trouble. 


See this quick, 
easy way to sharp- 
en the knives of 
your mower. 


THE 
TEXAS 
COMPANY 
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Place a check in the blank opposite the booklets you want to receive. Print your 
name and address on the blanks below. Tear out the pages and send them 
to Helpful Booklets Department, Better Farming Methods, Mount Morris, Ill. 


Address 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


—“Wheat Bulletin” 

—"Corn Bulletin” 

—“General Recommendations Bulletin” 
—*“Weedone Brush Killer 32” 

—"Destroy Weeds with Weedone 2,4-D 


Products” 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Kill Farm and Garden Pests With Cyano- 


Rats With Cyanogas” 
—*"The Story of Aero Cyanamid” 
—All-Season Weed Control in Onions” 
—“Aero-Phos Florida Natural Phosphate” 
—“Barsprout Sprout Inhibitor” 
—“Control s in Tobacco and Vegetable 
Plant Beds” 
—“Aero Cyanamid—What It is and How to 


Use It” 
AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. 


Spra: 


—*“Vapotone Dust and Spra 
—“Isotox Insecticides” (for agricultural 


use) 

—“Isotox Insecticides” (for pest control op- 
erators) 

Ke. 381” 

—Triox W 
—“Ortho 2,4-D Weed “Killer” 

—"Increase Your Grazing Land With Ortho 
2 4-D Weed Killers” 
—*Ortho PCO News” 

—“Cleaner Crops, Cleaner Farms With Pen- 
tox Weed Killers” 
CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 


—“You Can't Argue With Weeds” 
CHIPMAN CHEMICAL CO. 


—“Seed Treatment” (Literature describing 
methods of treating various seeds) 
DUPONT SEMESAN CO. 


—"Livestock Pest Control” 

—Pest Control for Flowers, Shrubs, etc.” 
—"Contro!l Barn Flies” 
—“Cut Down Insect Losses on Truck Crops” 
—“Protect Potato Plants with DDT” 
~~ Against Forest and Shade 

rees” 

—“Win Your Battle Against Fruit Pests” 

—“Protect Field Crops with DDT” 

—“Here’s the Key to Efficient Compounding 
of DDT Insecticides” 

—“Protect Your Cotton Crop With Gesarol 
Dust Mixture” 
—"Gy-Phene ‘20-S’” 

—“Use Gy-Cop ‘63’ for Control of Certain 
Fungous Diseases of Plants 
GEIGY COo., INC. 


—“How to Use Pittcide” 
—*"Protective Sanitation with Pittcide” 


—"Safeguard Milk Production with Pittcide” 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO 
62—Better FARMING METHODS—February, 1950 


oe Do Better With D-D” (Soil Fumi- 
gant 
—“More Tobacco With D-D” 
—“Shell Weedkiller 10” 
—*“Shell Weedkiller 11” 
—“Shell Weedkiller 20” 
—“Shell Weedkiller 30” 
—‘“Shell Weedkiller 40” 
—‘“Shell Weedkiller 130” 
—“Shell Resitoxaphene 60” 
—“Shell Bladex F-2 
—“Shell Resitox D-25" (DDT) 
—*Shell Vapona” 
—*“Shell Vapona ID-045” (Mixture) 
—‘“Shell Tree Sprays” 
—“Shell Mosquito Control” 
—‘Shell Grape 
—Shell Endrop” (Hormone Spray) 
SHELL CHEMICAL co. 


Bulletin” 
“Ant Bul 
—“Livestock Bulletin” 
—“Roach Bulleti 
—“Truck Crop Bulletin” 
—*“Household Insect Bulletin” 
—*“Cotton Insect Bulletin” 
—‘Plum Curculio Bulletin” 
—“Direct Control of Fruit & Nursery In- 
sects” 
—*“Directions for Dilution of Chlordane” 
—*“Control of Poultry Insects” 
JULIUS HYMAN & CO. 


DDT Formulations for Agricultural 
(Chlordane) for Agricultural 


—“Effective Control of Tough, Stubborn 
Weeds and Woody Growth” 
a of Weeds in Grain, Corn and 
ax” 
—“Control of Weeds in Interplanted Grain, 
Dow Selective Weed Killer” 
“aa 289, the New Non-Oil Dormant 


Spra 
Sulfur, the Champion Sulfur 


Fungicide 

—“Ferradow, an Organic Fungicide” 

—“Spray Chart for Fruits and Vegetables” 

—“Dowfume W40 for Control of Wireworms 
and Nematodes” 

—“Dow Weed Control! 

—“Garden Dowfume, S Fumigation for 
the Home Gardener” 

—"Stop Fence Post Rot, Dow Wood Pre- 
servative (Pentachlorophenol)” 

—“Dow 9B Seed Protectant for Cotton and 
Peanuts” 

—“Sure-Set, Plant Growth Control Agent 
for Earlier Production of Field Grown To- 
matoes” 

—“Dow Parathion 15 Percent Wettable” 

—“Chemical Thinning of Fruit” 

—“Dow Sprout Inhibitor Dust” 

—"Stop Fence Post Rot” 

DOW CHEMICAL CO. 


—"CPR For Trock Farm Insect Control” 
~—— Treatment Control of Lice in Beef 
attle” 
U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 


—‘Toxaphene for Salt-Marsh Caterpillars” 

—“Toxaphene Controls Peanut Insects” 

—‘Toxaphene Destroys Sugar Beet Web- 
Worms” 

—“Toxaphene Kills Armyworms” 

—Toxaphene Kills Grasshoppers” 

—*“Facts About Toxaphene insecticides” 

—Kill Grasshoppers with Toxaphene” 

—*Kill Cotton Insects with Toxaphene” 

—(Chart, 18 x 20 in.) Kill Grasshoppers 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 


—“Iscobrome, a Soil Fumigant” 
—“How to do ... Soil Fumigation with Lar- 


vacide” 
Chart) Iscomist Aerosol Guide for 
reenhouses 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


—Sample and information on Dilan (new 
type of insecticide) 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORP. 


—“How to Get Top Yields of Corn and 
Wheat, the Staff of Life” 


SPENCER CHEMICAL CO. 


ANIMAL HEALTH 


—“Ortho Semen Diluter” 
ORTHO PHARMACEUTICAL CORP. 


—“Farm Sanitation” 

a Tablets for Worming Live- 
stoc 
—“‘Nema Worm Capsules for Worming 
Livestock” 
—*“Prevention of Blackleg” 
—“Blackleg and Malignant Edema” 
—“Shipping Fever (Hemorrhagie Septi- 
cemia)” 

—“Mixed Bacterin Bovine Formula No. 1” 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


—“Livestock Manual” 
—"Poultry Guide” 
—“Dog Book” 
—“Veterinary Chart” 
—“Culling Chart” 
—“Cow Prescription” 
—Pink-Eye Powder” 
—“Tonic Prescriptions” 
—“Serew Worm Smear” 
—“Rat Killer” 
—“Weed Killer” 
—“Dry Insecticide” 
—“Poultry Antiseptic” 
—“Poultry Red Caps” 
—“Coccidiosis Control” 
—“Anti-Pick Salve” 
—“Hog Worm Powder” 
—“‘New Louse Powder” 
—‘Flea and Tick Powder” 
—“Animal and Barn Spray” 
DR. LEGEAR MEDICINE CO. 


—“Common Diseases of Livestock” 
—"Screwworms” 
—"“Cattle Grubs” 

—“Anthrax Control” 

—"Control of Hog Cholera” 

—“Contro! of Poultry Diseases” 
—“Vaccination to Prevent Blackleg, Malig- 
nant Edema and Black Disease” 

—“Udder Lotion” 

—“Veticillin for Small and Large Animals” 

—*“Sulmet for Animals” 

—“Colds No Profits” 

—“How to Use Sulfaguanidine in Fighting 
Coccidiosis” 

—“How to Use Sulmet Solution in Fighting 
Pullorum Disease, Acute Fowl Cholera, 
Coccidiosis” 

—‘Common Diseases of Small Animals” 

—"“Control of Mastitis” 

—*“‘Aureomycin Ointment for Mastitis” 
LEDERLE LABORATORIES, INC. 


—*Practical Control Program for Mastitis” 
—“Novoxil Ointment” 

—*“Vionate in Horses” 

—“Penovoxil Capsules for White Scours” 


—“Hormone Therapy and Other Treatments | 


—Cystic Ovaries” 
—*“Penicillin Ointment Dispersion Chart” 
—*“Mastitis Is Being Cured, Simply, Eco- 
nomically” 
—“Folluten Veterinary Squibb” 
—*“Vionate for Pets” 
E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 
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Farm 


Equipment 


Here is timely information to keep busy New Minneapotio-Meline Senistadah tractor spreader, the LS300, with a new, patented jack 
agricultural leaders informed on the latest and hitch stand, and a capacity rated at 70 to 75 bushels. 
farm equipment developments.—Editor 


“Westrak,” the Farmers Tool & Equipment Co.’s crawler tractor. 


New wheelbarrow type, self-loading, compressed air sprayer, made 
by the Champion Sprayer Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Marbeet sugar beet harvester, made by Blackwelder Mig. Company. 


Homelite one-man, gasoline-engine-driven 
chain saw, made by the Homelite Corp., Port 
Chester, N. Y., saw comes in four sizes. 


¢ 
Automatic twine baler, guobbeed by the New Holland Machine Co. 
The machine has the capacity to bale seven bales per minute. 
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Blaekleg 

Safeguard Your Pigs Against Swine Ery- 
sipelas” 

ANCHOR SERUM CO. 


ty De Dartin) 
of art A 

anion, the Simplest Effective Treat- 


ment for Mastitis” 
MARTIN LABORATORIES 


—“Tubex Penicillin in Animal Diseases” 
WYETH, INC. 


BREED INFORMATION 


—“Herefords, the Beef Su 
—“This Business of Better H 

—“Recording and Transf: 

AMERICAN HEREFORD 


—“Jersey Facts 
Ja Made Easy” 
AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


Pros Breeders of 
ilkin orthorn 
—"Parm the Dual Way With Milking Short- 


horn: 
—List of Breeders of Mil Shorthorns” 


AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SO- 
CIETY 


wn Swiss, the Farmer’s Cow!” 
BROWN Swiss 


Lessons in Shorthorn Judg- 
ing—Modern Shorthorn Bull and Female” 
SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ 


-—“Belgian Horses for American Farms” 

copies free; additional copies five 
cents each) 

BELGIAN DRAFT HORSE CORP. OF 
AMERICA 


—“Model Duroc Boar and Sow-—Teaching 
Aids for FFA and 4-H Members 
— “Duroc Picture Folder” 
—‘Why Durocs?” 
UNITED DUROC RECORD ASSOC. 


—“Polled Hereford Winners” 
AMERICAN POLLED HEREFORD ASSOC. 


—“Holstein Facts in Black and White” 
—"Condensed History of the Holstein-Frie- 


jan 
—“Holstein Friesian Leaders” 

—*"The Holstein-Friesian Cow is the Cow of 
Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow” 
—*“Purpose of the Purebred” 

—“Born 80 Years Too Soon” 
—“Belecting Your Clab Calf” 
—Colored Pictures of True T 
Priesian Cow and Bull, Smal 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOC. OF 

AMERICA 


Holstein- 


BUILDINGS 


i 


lumi Roofin, 
Aluminum 


—“Paint It vey “paint It 
—“Pipelines to Pro’ 
ALUMINUM CO. AMERICA 


—Instructions for Apply! 
R 


—*“How to Save Up to Three Hours a Day” 

—*Plans for Dairy Barn 

—*“Plans for Hog Howse” 

—*“Plans for Poultry House” 
JAMESWAY 


—"Flexboard on the Farm” 
JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP. 
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—‘Facts About Galvanized Sheets” 
—‘Directions for Laying Galvanized Roof- 
—“Use Metallic Zine Paint to Protect Metal 
Surfaces” 
—“How to Make Galvanized gneaael and 
Siding Last Lo 
—“Spray Painting Farm Metal Roofs 
~~ of Manufacturers of Metallic "zine 
aint 
AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE 


—“More Profits With Labor-Saving Steel 
Barn Equipment” 
ays to Store Baled and Chopped 


Hay 

the Dairy Barn” 
—*“Putting Up Hay the Modern Way” 
BARN EQUIPMENT ASSOC. 


—“Ideas for Better Dairy Barns and Milk 
Houses” 
—“Ideas for Better Poul 
—“Housing for Farm Pro 


CELOTEX CORP. 


—‘“Southern Farm House, Plan F2-S” 
—“The Construction and Use of Re-Usable 
Forms for a Concrete Septic Tank” 
— “The Modern Miracle in Wood” 
—‘Farm Building and Equipment Plans of 
Plywood Construction” 
—“Prefabrication of Hog Structures” 
—*“Plywood Grain Rin Construction” 
—‘Modern Plywood Stock Trailer” 
—“Money-Making Plans for Builders” 
—“Basement Profits for Builders” 
—“Twelve New Plans for Low-Cost, Dam- 
-Proof Projects” 
—“How to Add an Extra Floor of Comfort 
to Your Home” 
—“Facts About Douglas Fir Plywood” 
—‘Northern Farm House, Plan F4-N” 
—“Prefabrication of Small Poultry Struc- 
tures” 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOC. 


—*“Proved Plans Catalog” 
—“Farm Building Construction Book” 


STARLINE, INC. 


—“Temporary Grain Bins” 
—*Profitable Farm Buildings” 
RUBEROID CO. 


— ‘West Coast Tree Farm 

—“‘How to Build Well | Money” 
—“A Quality Home Can Cost Less” 

—*“Use = Right Grades of Lumber in 


Your Home” 
WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOC. 
a 4 to Build Dependable Sisalkraft 


Silo 

—“Sisalkraft Can Help You Cut Your Farm- 

Costs” 

RAFT CO. 

—“Balsam-Wool Hall Vent Poultry House 

Plan, 20’ x 40’ 
—“Trough Vent System of Remodeling 

ey Houses with Balsam-Wool Insu- 

ation 

—“Laminated Rafter Brooder House, Nu- 

Wood Insulated” 

—“Balsam-Wool Hall Vent Poultry House, 

Masonry Construction” 

—*Milk House Plan” with material estimate 

sheet 

—“Balsam-W ool and Nu-Wood Insulated 

Farm Buildin 

WOOD CONVERSION CO. 


CROPS 


—“The Soybean and How It Grew” 
THE BORDEN CO. 


— “Acres of Gold” 

—“Corn Cultivation” 

—“How Thick Should I Plant?” 

—“How Deep Should Corn Be Planted?” 
—“Don’t Ju se a Kernel by Its Looks” 

—( {Shas Hybrid Seed Corn and How It Is 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOC. 
—“Helpful pate Profitable Seed Clean- 


ing and Treat! 
A. T. FERRELL & CO. 


--“Great Story of Corn” 
--“Corn Guide Catalog” 
—-“Corn Data Notebook” 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO. 


—-“Soybean Farming” 
NATIONAL SOYBEAN CROP IMPROVE- 
MENT COUNCIL 


-—“Inoculated Legumes for Better Farming” 
NITRAGIN co 


—“Corn Guide” 

oe Record Yield Release (224.2 bu/ 
acre 

—“Germ Protected Seed” 


PFISTER ASSOCIATED GROWERS 


—“Corn Before Columbus” 
—“The Corn Plant of Today” 
PIONEER HI-BRED CORN CO. 


ELECTRIFICATION 


-—Electrical Products for Farm and Home” 
—Farmstead 
—“How to Apply Motors and Controls to 
Farm Jobs’ 
—“How to Apply Electric Heating on the 


eo to Use Electric Welding on the 
‘arm” 

—“How to Apply Lighting on the Farm” 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. 


— “Electrical Ideas for Better Farming” 

—“Teaching Aids Catalog” 

an 


WESTING GHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. 


‘Electric Beak Cauterization” 


-—“Electrification of Fuel Heated Incubators” 
-—“Plans for Outdoor Electric Brooder” 
-—“Plans for Indoor 100-Chick and 200-Chick 
Electric Hovers” 

-—“Plans for a 100-Egg Glass Incubator” 
LYON RURAL ELECTRIC CO. 


-—“Electric Fencing” 
PRIME MFG. CO. 


-—“Barn Hay Curin 
—“Operating Cost 
—“Which Farm Welder?” 
-—“Stock Tank De-Icer” 
—“Electric Stock Waterer” 
-—“Handy Soldering Iron” 
-—“Use and Care of Soldering Iron” 
— “How to Get Lasy Plants Out of Bed” 
—“Heating Cable Sets” 
-—“New Handy Floodlight” 
— ‘Farm Wiring Guide” 
— ‘Romance of Electricity” 
—“Modern Farm Help” 
of Lightning” 
—“Motion Picture Catalo 
—“Electric Soil Sterilize 
—"87 Welding Ideas for the Modern 
Farmer” 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
FARM EQUIPMENT 


— “Better Farming” 
—“Soil Gonservetion” 
— ‘Hungry Soil” 
—“Beware of the Euro 
ow to Terrace 
and Disk Tillers” 


DEERE & CO. 


—“You Have What It Takes to Contour and 
Terrace 


—"Battle the Borer with Proper Tillage” 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 


—*Plans for Building Your Own Automatic 
Feeding and Milking Stanchions” 
BABSON BROS. CO. 


—“History of Forage 
FOX RIVER TRACTOR CO. 


—“Another Great Era in Power Farming” 
HARRY FERGUSON, INC. 


—“Farm Tractor Guide” 
GULF OIL CORP. 


ean Corn Bore: 
th Moldboard Plows 


a 
—“Hemorrhagic Septicemia ns 
—“Brueella Abortus Vaccine ae 
% ag 
ae 
reme” 
ords 
Herefords” 
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—“Controlled Flame Destroys Weeds” 
HAUCK MFG. CO. 


—*“Practical Land Use Book” 
—“Fence Building Guide” 
KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


Booklets: 

—Catalog of Visual Education Materials 
—“Water Spreadin: 

—“Level Farming on § on Sloping Fields” 

—“‘Win Against 

—‘Build a Pond” 

—‘Moldboard Terraces” 

—“Strips and Curves” 

—“More Food From Fewer Acres” 

—“How to Produce High Protein Hay” 

—*“Handling Manure for Extra Benefits” 
—“Advanced Farm Practices” 

Service Charte—24 x 36 inches 

—“Easy Plan for Building Your Own 
Terrace” 
Farming Pays in Three Main 


Way 
~The. of Terracing” 
—“Build a Pond 
—‘New Life ‘our Lan 
—“Sectional View Model D Engine” 


—"Sectional View Model S Tractor Trans- 


mission” 
—“Sectional View Model LA Tractor” 


—“Operation Principles Four-Cycle Engine” 


—“Know Your Carburetor” 


—‘For Best Power Take-Off Performance” 


—“Combine Sectional View—Model A 
—“The Saga of Sawdust Sam” (Safety) 
J. I. CASE CO. 


Please send me ........ copies of 
the J. I. Case “How to Build a 
Farm Pond” educational insert, 
that appears in the August, 1949 
issue of Better Farming Methods. 


Please send me ................ copies of 
the J. I. Case “Principles of Con- 
tour Farming” educational insert, 
which appears in the February, 
1950, issue of Better Farming 
Methods. 


—“Grassland 


Farming" 
— Plans for Modern Farm Build- 


arm Improvement Guide” 
NTINENTAL STEEL CO 


—“Three Bor the. ms Why Kromer Power 
the Job Better” (consumer 


ee All-Purpose Pump” (power take- 


off and belt-driven) 
0. W. KROMER CO. 


aE I Buy an Are Welder for My 


—“The Farmer’s i¢ Touch” 
—"Setting Up the — Workshop” 
—“Loose-Ring Harro 


—“How to Build a One-Wheel_ Power Unit” 
LN WELDING 


JAMES F. LINCO 
FOUNDATION 


Cause of Masti 
—*“Mastitis eng 
a Milker Man” 
ARLOW MILKING MACHINE CoO. 


—“Ensila Cutters and Hay Choppers— 


Silo Fillers” 
PAPEC MACHINE CO. 


—“If Your Soil Could Talk to You” 
—*“Marching with Corn 
NEW IDEA FARM EQUIP. CO. 


—“Wisconsin Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled En- 


gines 
WISCONSIN MOTOR CORP. 


Dise Harrows” 


—“Hassey-Harris Plows” 
“eer Self-Propelled Corn 
cker” 
—*“Massey-Harris Low Gallonage Sprayers” 
—‘Massey-Harris Manure Spreaders” 
—*“Massey-Harris Haying Tools” 
—“Better Built Tractors” 
—“Massey-Harris Combines” 
—*“Massey-Harris Goble Heavy Duty Offset 
Dise Harrows” 
—( Wall Chart) Cross-Sectional View, Model 
44 Tractor 
MASSEY-HARRIS CO. 


—“Making Ev Crop a Sure One With an 
All-Purpose Farm Drier 
—Installing and Operati sae Driers” 
—"Making Rich Green Hay Farm 


—*“Avoiding Crop Losses with a Farm Mois- 
ture Tester” 
—“How to Cure Bright Leaf Tobacco” 


PEIRSON-MOORE CO. 


—“Benefits of Rotary Tillage” 
SEAMAN MOTORS, INC. 


—“Handbook for Hard Facing Farm Equip- 
ment” 


STOODY COMPANY 


—‘“Fan-Pac Dairy Barn Ventilator” 
—“Fan-Pac Poultry House Ventilator” 


AMERICAN MACHINE & METALS, INC, 


~<a Farrowing and Feeding Recommen- 
ations” 

—“Suggestions and Comments on Tie Stalls” 
—*“Barn Cleaner Bulletin No. 1” 

—‘Milking Parlor Stalls” 


CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP. 


FEED 
—Tees Dry Skim Milk and Dry Butter- 
m 


—“Dry Skim Dry Buttermilk in 
Home Mixed F: 

— Feeding for Hatchability” 

—“Calf Feed” 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 


—“What’s Behind a Bag of Good Feed?” 
oney by Producing Hatching of 
——— to Make a Better Living from Your 

ows” 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


Broilers on a Business-Like 


—“Red Comb Poultry Feed Program” 
—*“Pioneer Dairy Feed Program 
—*“Pioneer Hog Feed Program” 

—“Pioneer Dairy Goat Program” 

—“Red Comb Turkey Production Program” 
HALES & HUNTER CO. 


—*“The Place of ,lodine in the Nutrition of 
Farm Animals” 


IODINE EDUCATIONAL BURBAU 


—*“Sunshine and Sun-Cured Hay, How De- 
dable are ef as Sources of Vitamin 
for Livestock? 

—*“Vitamin D for Four-Footed Animals” 

— “The Importance of Vitamin D for the 
Entire pn Herd” 
—Vitamin D—Its Importance to Your Hog 
Profits” 
—“Reviews on Vitamin D in Animal Nu- 
tition, No. 1—Dairy Cows 
—‘Reviews on Vitamin D in Animal Nu- 
trition, No. 2—Swine” 

— “Reviews on Vitamin D in Animal Nu- 
trition, No. 3—Calves” 
—“Reviews on Vitamin D in Animal Nutri- 
tion, No. heep” 
(10 copies of each review sent free. Quan- 
tities above 10 of any individual review 
are being made available in lots of 25, or 
multiples thereof, for $1 for 25 copies, 
Remittance s accompany 
order 
STANDARD BRANDS, INC. 


—“Morton Way—Meat pees” 

—“Free Choice Salt for More Profiteble 
Feeding” 

—"“Secret of Finest Home Cured Meats” 
MORTON SALT CO. 


—“Feed for Pork Profits” 

—*“Boost Dairy Products” 

—“How to Grow Productive Pullets” 
~~ to Feed Your Herd for Dairy Prof- 


QUAKER OATS CO. 


— “Why Granite Grit for 
—“Save Feed—Get more 
—“Turkeys Get to Market Ester!” 
—*“Answers to the Grit Question” 
STONE MOUNTAIN G co. 


SOILS 


—“Don’t Guess But Test Your Soil” 
SUDBURY LABORATORIES 


—“Essential Mineral Elements” 
TENNESSEE CORP. 


TEACHING AIDS 


— “Methods and Standards for the Produc 
tion of Certified Milk” 
AMERICAN ASSOC. OF MEDICAL MILE 
COMMISSIONS 


~~ Agent Cleaning of Milking Ma- 

ne! 

—-“Better Quality Milk and Cream Through 

Proper Utensil Care” 
COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


—“Use of Motion Pictures in Education” 

~-“Student Operators’ Club for the Project- | 
ed Teaching Aids Department” t 
—“Audio-Visual Teaching Aids Depart. 
ment” 

—“Effective Techniques of Motion 
Pictures in the Classroo 
DEVRY CORP. 


—-“Farm Sign Catalog” 

—“Nasco Catalog for Stockmen, Dairymen ia 
and Specialized Farmers” ie 
AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY 


--“Useful Knots and How to Tie Them” 
--“How to Put Rope te Work on the Farm” 
PLYMOUTH CORDAGE CO. 


—*“How to Plan a wo Workshop” F 
ROCKWELL MFG. CO 


ar ery of “Your Farm” magazine 
YOUR FAR M MAGAZINE 


—“Information on the RCA 400 Sound Pro- 
foster, 
ADIO CORP. OF AMERICA 


TOOLS 
—“Parm Levels and drainage, 
tion, dra. , ete. 
BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. 


—“Vises” (showing different models fer 
various types of work) 

COLUMB VISE & MFG. CO. 
—“Stanley Steel are Booklet” 

—Tool t-sise (lists hand tools 
pd farm shops and helpful tables and 
charts 
STANLEY TOOLS 


WATER SYSTEMS 


—“How to Select Your Water System” 
DEMING CO. 


ee Priming Pumps for Farm end Irri- 
PUMPS 


—‘Myers Water 
—“Myers Power Sprayers” 


. MYERS & BROS. CO. 
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TRACTOR 
CHAINS 


keep | 
tractors 


rolling! 


@ You can put your rub- 
ber-tired tractor to work sooner after rain— 
sometimes two or three days sooner— with 
WEED BULL Or WEED SPIRAL GRIP TIRE 
cuatns. They help you get work done when 
you want it done—and in less time. Trac- 
tors equipped with weep tractor chains hold 
steady in mud, gumbo or snow. Right and 
left hand twist retards tightening-up. It’s 
an easy one-man job to put the chains on 
or take them off and they need no adjust- 
ment. See or call your implement dealer 
and order WEED TRACTOR CHAINS now. 


York, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
co York, Philadelphia, ‘Pittsburgh, Portland, 
San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


In Business for Your Safety 


Book: “A.B.C. of Poultry Raising” 
By J. H. Florea of Poultry Tribune 

A complete guide for beginner or expert. 
By means of many photographs, diagrams, 
and non-technical instructions, it explains 
every detail from building your first coop to 
dressing the fowl for food. 206 pages, cloth 
binding, well illustrated, Price $2.50 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 


Mount Morris, Illinois 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Classified rates—25 cents a word, minimum 
of 15 words. Cash must accompany order. 
Closing date, 5th of preceding month. 


AGENTS WANTED 


~ BE TIEADQUARTERS for all magazines. 
renewal, rders for extra © ime earn- 
ings. Supplies furnished. «4 penny card for full particulars. 
McGregor Magazine Agency. Dept, 700, Mount Morris, Mlinois, 

~MAKE MONFY in your spare time! Sell Poultry Tribune 
Magazine to farmers, poultry raisers. Ry sales. Liberal 
commission. Write today. Poultry Tri . Dept. 600, Mount 
Morris, Mlinois. 


POULTRY 
KEY RAISING information—Read 
li-Turkey m: Lea 


LATEST TUR 


Mount "Morris, 


LIVESTOCK 
WISCONSIN Holstein and G 
nes: 


Oregon County Agents’ Association officers 
for 1950, (l-r): E. M. Hauser, Malheur coun- 
ty, vice president; D. L. Rasmussen, Marion 
county, secretary-treasurer; Cal G. Monroe, 
state extension agent, recorder; and W. S. 
Averill, Multnomah county, president. 


Daniel A. Kitchen, formerly of Bur- 
lingame, Kan., has joined the staff of the 
University of Nebraska Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service as assistant extension 
engineer. 


Harold Mowry, director, University of 
Florida Agricultural Experiment Station, 
will retire Jan. 31. 


Morris Whiteman, Winnipeg, Canada, is 
the newly-appointed agricultural engineer 
for the Wyoming Agricultural Extension 
Service. 


New officers of the New Mexico County 
Agents’ Association are: Seldon Baker, 
Luna county, president, succeeding Dallas 
| Rierson, Eddy county; John Gaume, Curry 


county, vice president; and J. R. Chavez, 
Santa Fe county, secretary-treasurer. 


The Minnesota County Agents’ Associa- 
tion officers for 1950 include: Wayne 
Weiser, Madison, president; G. J. Kunau, 
Red Wing, vice president; and F. J. Meade, 
Marshall, secretary-treasurer. The new 
directors are Chester Graham, Jordan; 
George Gehant, Clarkfield; and Howard 
Newell, Luverne. 


Oliver D. Miller, associate forester, Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, has been 
named chairman of the department of 
forestry, to succeed the late Edmund 
Secrest. 


M. C. Merrill, chief of publications, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture since 1925, re- 
tired December 30. 


John A. Shultz, Natrona county agricul- 
tural agent, Casper, Wyo., was awarded 
the grand championship Dean Hill trophy 
and cash awards for his blue-ribbon entry 
of a colored photograph in the third annual 
photo contest, sponsored by the Wyoming 
Agricultural Extension Service. 


Chester L. Van Giesen has been ap- 
pointed new regional personnel officer of 
the U. S. Forest Service for the North 
Central region. Van Giesen succeeds John 
B. Taylor, who retired at the end of 1949. 


The Leonard H. Vaughn Award, pre- 
sented annually for the outstanding re- 
search paper on vegetable crops published 
in the Proceedings of the American Society 
for Horticultural Science, was won in 1949 
by R. E. Larson, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, and Sherman Paur, New Mexico 
Agricultural Experiment station. 


County Agent Lloyd R. Hunsaker, Cache 
county, Utah, has been appointed exten- 
sion dairyman and professor of dairying 
at Utah State Agricultural College. 


at right. 


a. of leading growers. 
G.P.M. at 600 Ibs. pressure. 


spray guns. 
Write today for 
number of acres. 


Now’ s the Time to Buy Your 


It will pay you to investigate the Hale Centrifugal 
Orchard Sprayer pictured above and shown in action 
It represents a great improvement in the 
spray equipment field and has met the enthusiastic 
Capacities up to 100 
Complete Unit on 
trailer, with engine, pump, 500 gallon tank and ten 


Bulletin 302. Please state 
(Dealer Inquiries Invited.) 


When writing advertisers please mention Better Farming Methods 
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prayer! 
A, 
authorities writ growing-marketing. 
a free. George Klein, Dairyland’s Progressive Acres, Menomonee eye. 
at Falls, Wisconsin. Telephone 3700. 
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Figures on mop show average 


each stote. “Ail yields were made 
on selected S-acre contest plots 


4,428 Farmers Average 
101.52 Bushels* of DeKalb per Acre! 


DeKalb is a dependable corn—the kind of corn that’s bred 


State Winners of the to yield well for America’s farmers—for you—good years 
1949 DEKALB Contest and bad. Proof of DeKalb’s yielding ability, under varying 
NAME STATE YIELD weather conditions and on many different soils, can be found 
Fred Fiebig .«++-Colorado........179-56 in the high average yield of 101.52 bushels made by the 
Corl d. Schnitzior |... Illinois. 170.24 4,428 farmers in DeKalb’s 1949 Corn Growing Contest. 
Verle Little ..... Indiana 209.33 
Phillip Marshall... . . lows 190.90 1949 CORN CHAMP 
Walter Ruhnke...... ansas 129.45 
EW. Yates Kentucky 119.10 MAKES 209.33 BUSHELS 
The ears of DeKalb corn four-year- 
John E. Timm Minnesota 138.80 old Linda holds so proudly, are 
Ivan McPike Missouri 139.44 
Chet Rieck .... Nebraska 150.17 part of the outstanding yield of 
Harold Fetherman ‘ New Jerse 114.21 - 
209.33 bushels per acre her father, 
J. F. Nagel "North Dakota 106.96 Verle Little (left), Lake County 
Indiana farmer, made to win the 
Phil Hyatt... Pennsylvania... 153.71 1949 National DeKalb Corn Grow- 
Harold & James Rabe... .South Dakota . .115.46 H ; 
W.H. Tennessee... 114.67 ing Championship. Good farming 
W.E. Hill... Texas..........100.32 ood DeKalb Seed Corn 
Herbert N. Kirkpatrick. ..Virginia........113.11 wi 
elped make this yield possible. 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASS'N, INC., DeK ALB, ILL. 
Commercial Distributors of DeKalb Hybrid Seed Corn 
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MANY MILLIONS OF MILKINGS on 
many kinds of cows over a period of many 
years would seem to be about the best guar- 
antee that a milking machine can have. 


New machines and new models have come 
and gone... because they couldn’t do in the 
barn what they promised in the catalogue. 


MANY MILLIONS OF MILKINGS 
have so well satisfied so many farmers that 
the Surge is the machine they want that 
during 1949 more thousands of them than ever 
before* have switched to a Surge. 


COPYRIGHT 1950, BABSON BROS. CO. a * More than in any previous year. 
SYRACUSE - HOUSTON - EL MONTE (Calif.) - KANSAS CITY - TORONTO - ATLANTA - SEATTLE - MINNEAPOLIS 
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NOTE TO suRGE USERS: 
\ 
might anterest YOU to know that since Jan- 
vary }> 1949, your neighbors have giscarded more 
than 20,000 Long Tube Milkers 5° they could ae 
install 4 surge! 
Every lot of them decide that you 
Ever 
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